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INTRODUOTIOH 


As  the  Individual  acts  In  .  .  .  contact  with 
other  group  nenjb«rs,  he  la  often  placed  under 
group  pressure  to  ponform— to  Judge,  believe, 
act  In  agreement  vlth  the  Judgment,  belief,  and 
action  of  the  group  (Krech,  Orutohfleld,  and 
Ballachey,  1962,  p.  505). 

Interest  In  conformity  has  become  quite  evident 
In  recent  years,  both  In  popular  literature  and  thinking, 
and  In  the  experimental  literature.    That  certain  types 
of  behavior,  which  we  have  labelled  confoimlty,  can  be 
and  are  elicited  both  In  a  controlled  laboratory  setting 
and  In  a  natural  "real  life"  setting  has  frequently  been 
demonstrated  (Asch,  I96I).    While  popular  Interest  has 
dwelt  heavily  on  the  merits  and  dangers  of  confoimlng 
behavior,  research  Interest  has  moved  toward  a  delinea- 
tion and  understanding  of  those  variables  which  enhance 
or  suppress  the  appearance  of  conformity  In  a  group 
setting. 

The  fact  that  the  topic  of  conformity  has  such  wide 
appeal  Is  not  surprising  If  we  consider  the  neces- 
sity of  some  degree  of  conformity  for  the  smooth 
functioning  and  maintenance  of  a  social  grouping.  If 
any  kind  of  harmony  Is  to  be  maintained  within  a  group. 
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the  individuals  involved  must  conform  to  at  least  a 
minimum  set  of  normative  demands.    Concern  eo^iees 
when  conforming  behavior  reaches  such  a  level  that  it 
is  seen  as  being  an  end  in  itself,  and  serves  to  suppress 
innovation  and  the  development  of  creativity.    With  the 
high  value  placed  on  progress  and  improvement  in  our 
society,  then,  conformity  beyond  a  certain  level  may  be 
interpreted  as  working  in  opposition  to  the  values  we 
hold.    Thus,  we  again  come  to  the  point  tdiat  to  hold 
the  amount  of  conformity  to  an  optimum  level,  we  must 
understand  the  conditions  under  which  it  occurs,  is 
enhsuiced,  or  suppressed. 

Background  and  Puriaose 
I  Although  the  early  experiments  on  suggestibility 
(e.g.,  Annis  and  Meier,  1934;  Olark,  1916,  Moore,  1921) 
were  forerunners  of  the  present  day  research  on  confor- 
mity, the  work  of  Muzafer  Sherif  and  Solomon  Asch  served 
more  directly  as  the  impetus  to  'ttxe  experimentcil  study  of 
conformity,^ 

Sherif  (1936)  showed  that  the  reactions  of  indi- 
viduals in  a  highly  ambiguous  situation  were  largely 
determined  by  social  and  organlsmic  variables.  The 
subjects  (Ss)  were  seated  in  a  totally  darkened  room  and 
asked  to  fixate  on  a  pinpoint  of  light  appearing  periodi- 
cally at  a  distance  in  front  of  them.    Although  the  light 
was  stationary,  it  appeared  to  move  after  a  few  seconds 
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of  observing  It  (the  autoklnetio  phenomenon).  Each 
^  was  asked  to  estimate  the  distance  that  the  light 
moved.    Sherlf  found  that  when  making  estimates  with- 
out others  present,  ^  established  a  range  within  which 
his  estimates  of  apparent  movement  fell,  and  that  this 
range  varied  from  S,  to  ^,    When  two  or  three  ^s  with 
substantially  differing  ranges  were  present,  and  were 
asked  to  report  verbally  their  estimates  to  the  experi- 
menter (£) ,  it  was  found  that  their  estimates  converged 
significantly.    More  directly  related  to  the  study  of 
conformity,  however,  was  the  finding  that  when  one  of 
the  §8  was  given  a  pre-determlned  range  within  which  to 
respond,  30  per  cent  of  the  other  S's  estimates  were 
within  the  range  reported  by  the  instructed  §.  (Sherlf 
and  Sherlf,  1956). 

The  stimulus  materials  used  by  Asch  (1951,  1952, 
1956)  consisted  of  a  set  of  large  white  cards  which 
were  viewed  by  a  group  of  §.s  simultaneously.    Each  card 
contained  one  vertical  line  on  the  left,  called  the 
standard,  and  a  group  of  three  vertical  lines  on  the 
right.    These  three  lines,  called  the  comparison 
lines,  were  of  different  lengths,  with  one  of  the 
three  lines  being  equal  in  length  to  the  standard  line. 
The  comparison  lines  were  numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  and  the 
task  involved  Judging  which  of  the  three  comparison  lines 
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was  equal  to  the  standard  line.    All  but  one  S  (called 
the  naive  S)  In  each  group  were  pre-ins true ted  to  res- 
pond to  the  stimulus  cards  In  a  particular  way,  although 
the  naive  S  was  led  to  believe  that  all  ^s  were  operating 
under  identical  instructions.    In  order  (suggested  by  , 
each  S  reported  his  Judgment  verbally  to  E,  with  the 
naive  S  reporting  last.    On  certain  trials,  each  S  re- 
ported the  correct  alternative,  but  on  others,  called 
critical  trials,  the  pre-instructed  Ss  tmanimously  chose 
a  specified  incorrect  alternative.    When  the  naive  3  re- 
ported the  same  incorrect  Judgment  as  that  given  by  the 
pre-instructed  Ss,  his  response  was  classified  as  an 
instance  of  conformity  (or  yielding,  in  Asch's  termin- 
ology).   Using  this  procedure,  Asch  found  that  33  per 
cent  of  his  naive  §.s  conformed  to  the  incorrect  majority 
Judgments. 

It  may  be  seen  that  Asch  created  a  very  different 
type  of  situation  for  the  study  of  social  influences  upon 
an  individual's  Judgment  than  did  Sherif.    Although  both 
Sherif  and  Asch  used  perceptual  materials  as  the  stimulus 
to  which  a  responded,  those  used  by  Asch  provided  one 
clear-cut,  correct  response  alternative,  and  two  ob- 
viously incorrect  alternatives.    In  contrast,  there  was 
no  objectively  correct  response  for  the  stimulus  employed 
by  Sherif,  even  though  3  was  led  to  believe  that  a  cor- 
rect response  was  possible.    Other  findings  of  the 
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series  of  experiments  conducted  by  Asch  will  be 
reported  below. 

The  general  design  of  the  present  study  Is  similar 
to  the  Asch  procedure  described  above,  and  Is  also  typi- 
cal of  the  studies  to  be  cited  below.    As  noted  by  Asch 
(1961),  the  usual  paradigm  In  conformity  studies  Is  for 
E  to  establish  the  Judgment  of  3  about  some  particular 
stimulus  material,  and  then  expose  him  to  the  unemlmous 
and  usually  Incorrect  group  Judgment,    The  group  Judg- 
ment Is  always  different  from  the  Judgment  of  S,  and  has 
usually  been  contrived  by  £,  but  S  Is  not  aware  of  the 
contrivance.    It  Is  then  established  If  and  how  §^  has 
changed  from  his  Initial  position. 

Research  has  shown  (Blalce  and  Mouton,  196la; 
Samelson,  1957)  that  the  amount  of  conformity  obtained 
in  a  given  situation  la  related  to  pressures  toward  con- 
formity arising  from  three  sources »    1)  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  stimulus  materials  that  are  used;  2)  the 
properties  of  the  social  context  within  which  pressures 
are  exerted;  and  3)  the  personal  properties  of  the  Indi- 
vidual upon  whom  pressures  are  exerted. 

The  most  common  design  employed  In  confoimlty  re- 
search has  been  the  single  variable  experiment  In  which 
the  effects  on  conformity  of  one  variable  at  a  time  have 
been  studied.    This  design,  however,  gives  no  Information 
on  how  variables  operating  simultaneously  might  differen- 
tially affect  the  amount  of  conformity  produced.  Since 
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three  claBses  of  variables  are  present  la  any  conformity 
situation,  It  Is  both  necessary  and  desirable  to  obtain 
Infonaatlon  about  the  interrelationships  of  variables 
from  the  three  sources  for  an  adequate  and  realistic 
picture  of  the  effects  of  oonfonnity  pressures.  There- 
fore, it  was  the  purpose  of  the  present  study  to  examine 
the  interrelationships  among  a  variable  from  each  of  these 
three  sources.    Two  limitations  were  made  prior  to  the 
actual  choice  of  variables  in  order  to  maximize  the 
information  obtained  from  the  manipulation  of  three 
variables  within  an  experimental  frameworic.    First,  the 
variables  chosen  should  be  capable  of  manipulation  in  a 
controlled  laboratory  setting.    Second,  they  should  have 
been  shown  by  previous,  and  preferably  replicated,  re- 
search to  have  a  demonstrable  relationship  to  conformity. 
On  the  basis  of  these  conditions,  the  variables  chosen 
for  manipulation  in  this  study  were  stimulus  ambiguity, 
size  of  the  majority  exerting  the  pressure,  and  the 
sooial  acquiescence  characteristics  of  S. 

In  addition.  It  was  proposed  to  obtain  measures 
of  a*  8  reaction  to  the  experimental  situation  through  a 
postexperlmental  questionnaire.    Specifically,  interest 
was  focused  on  the  difficulty  of  choosing  the  correct 
alternative  in  the  Judging  task;  the  confidence  an  indi- 
vidual feels  In  the  correctness  of  his  choice,  the  con- 
fldenoe  he  feels  in  ttie  correctness  of  others;  and  the 
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aooiirao7  vith  which  he  peroeives  his  disagreeioant  with 
the  judgment  of  others. 

Review  of  the  Lttarataire 
Stinulua  Materiala 

Differenoes  in  confonnity  may  be  attributed  to 
variation  in  certain  qualities  or  characteristics  of 
the  stimulus  materials,  such  as  ambiguity,  difficulty, 
complexity,  etc,    Among  the  characteristics  of  the 
stimulus  materials,  ambiguity  is  of  particular  importance. 

Orutchfield  (1955)  found  the  ambiguity  of  the  stimulus 
to  be  a  significant  factor  in  determining  the  amount  of 
conformity  he  obtained  with  50  male  Ss.    With  maximum 
ambiguity  (e.g.,  a  number  series  to  be  completed  for 
which  there  was  no  logically  correct  solution),  Orutch- 
field found  that  79  per  cent  of  his  £3  confonned  to 
the  spurious  group  consensus,  while  in  Judging  which 
of  five  comparison  lines  were  equal  in  length  to  a  standard 
line  (similar  to  the  Asoh  line  stimuli,  for  which  there  is 
an  obvious  and  factually  correct  solution  and  therefore 
minimum  ambiguity),  only  50  per  cent  of  the  conformed 
to  the  spurious  group  oonsensus.    As  noted  previously, 
Sherif  and  Sherlf  (1956),  using  the  autoklnetic  effect 
(which  may  also  be  classified  as  a  maximally  ambiguous 
stimulus  by  the  criterion  of  no  factually  correct  solution), 
have  reported  that  80  per  cent  of  a  naive  §.»s  Judgments 
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conformed  to  the  range  reported  by  a  pre-lns true ted  S, 
Luchlns  and  Luchina  (1955h)  reported  higher  conformity 
for  ambiguous  than  for  non-ambiguous  perceptual  stimuli, 

A  characteristic  related  to  stimulus  ambiguity  is 
the  difficulty  level  of  the  materials  being  Judged. 
Blake,  Helson,  and  Mouton  (1956)  found  that  the  more 
difficult  the  material  to  be  Judged,  the  more  easily  s 
is  influenced. 

Other  characteristics  often  discussed  with  respect 
to  the  stimulus  materials  are  perhaps  more  properly  clas- 
sified as  characteristics  of  the  Judging  person.  Because 
of  their  relationship  with  the  ambiguity  of  the  stimulus, 
however,  it  seems  appropriate  to  consider  them  here. 

If  an  individual  has  more  confidence  in  his  own  Judg- 
ment than  in  the  Judgment  of  others,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  not  be  highly  influenced  by  the  opposing 
Judgment  of  others.    Hoohbaum  (1954)  found  that  the  occur- 
rence and  amount  of  conformity,  and  the  duration  of  resist- 
ance to  pressures  toward  conformity,  were  affected  by  the 
individual's  perception  of  his  own  ability  to  deal  suooess- 
fully  with  the  issue,  using  case  histories  as  stimulus 
materials.    Other  factors  which  influence  the  individual's 
confidence  in  himself,  and  the  confidence  he  has  in  the 
Judgment  of  others,  affect  the  amount  of  conformity  that 
he  exhibits,  such  as  certainty,  and  past  success  or  fail- 
ure.   Pisher,  Williams,  and  Lubln  (1957)  found  that  the 
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more  certain  a  person  Is  of  hia  Judgments,  the  nore 
resistant  he  Is  to  presgures  toward  conformity.  Simi- 
lar findings  have  been  reported  by  Kelley  and  Lamb  (1957), 
and  Welner  (1956).    Mausner  and  Block  (1957)  found  that  a 
prior  history  of  suocess  or  failure  was  related  to  the 
amount  of  conformity.    In  a  two-person  situation,  the  past 
success  of  the  3  coupled  with  past  failure  of  his  partner 
resulted  In  significantly  less  oonfomlty  than  when  3  had 
previously  experienced  failure  and  his  partner  had 
experienced  success. 

Social  Oontexlp 

The  size  of  the  majority  has  consistently  been  found 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  amount  of 
conformity.    Evidence  indicates  that  "conformity  pres- 
sures Increase  with  number  of  other  persons  present  as  a 
negatively  accelerated  function"  (Blalce  and  Mouton.  1961b. 
p.  234).    Aech  (1958),  using  unanimous  majorities  of 
sizes  1,  2,  3,  4,  8,  and  16,  found  that  the  majority  effect 
was  virtually  absent  with  only  one  person  opposing  the 
naive  I.    A  majority  of  two  produced  I3  per  cent  confor- 
mity responses.    Larger  majorities  did  not  produce  effects 
greater  than  the  majority  of  three.    Luchins  and  Luchlns 
(1955a)  report  that  80  per  cent  of  their  Judging  group 
showed  conformity  responses  with  a  majority  of  three, 
whereas  only  10  per  cent  showed  conformity  responses  with 
a  majority  of  one.    Rosenberg  (1961)  replicated  Isch's  work 
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on  group  size  and  his  results  fully  support  those  of 
Asch.    Vaughan  and  Mangan  (1963),  using  majorities  of 
1,  2,  and  3,  also  found  Increasing  conformity  occurring 
with  Increasing  size  of  the  majority.    Goldberg  (1954) 
reported  no  differences  In  conformity  with  majorities 
of  1  and  3;  however,  the  reports  of  majority  consensus 
were  given  by  E  without  the  majority  actually  being 
present,  thus  confounding  E  with  the  size  of  the 
majority.    Because  of  other  peculiarities  of  the  experi- 
ment as  well,  this  study  Is  not  comparable  to  those  re- 
ported above,  and  Is  not  considered  as  a  refutation  of 
the  consistency  of  findings  on  majority  size.  Kldd 
(1958)  also  failed  to  replicate  Asch's  findings  on  the 
effects  of  group  size.    As  with  the  Goldberg  study, 
procedural  differences  alone  could  well  account  for  the 
failure  of  the  group  size  variable  to  reach  a  significant 
level.    It  should  also  be  noted  that  In  both  studies  the 
findings  were  In  the  predicted  direction. 

Personal  Properties  of  the  ^ndlvldua^ 

Although  many  variables  relating  to  the  personal 
properties  of  the  Individual  have  successfully  been 
related  to  conformity,  the  results  either  have  not  held 
up  well  In  other  studies,  no  additional  research  with  the 
same  variables  has  been  reported,  or  the  relationship  with 
conformity  has  been  found  to  be  fairly  weak.    Per  example. 
Orutchfleld  (1955)  found  that  conformity  scores  correlated 
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with  staff  ratings  on  "Intellectual  oompetence"  -.63, 
and  -.51  with  the  Terman  Concept  Mastery  Test,  a  measure 
of  "superior  mental  functioning";  these  were  the  highest 
relationships  obtained,  of  the  personality  variables  he 
studied.    However,  In  an  earlier  study  (Orutchfleld,  1951) 
using  a  slightly  different  definition  of  conformity  (as 
measured  by  the  Group  Squares  Test) ,  he  found  a  curvi- 
linear relationship  between  conformity  and  Intelligence. 
Dl  Vesta  and  Cox  (I960),  using  the  Crutchfleld  apparatus 
and  attltudlnal.  Informational,  and  perceptual  stimuli 
found  that  conformity  scores  correlated  -,24  with  the 
Cooperative  Reading  Test-Vooabulary  scores,  -.20  with 
the  ACE  Psychological  Examination-Language  scores 
(£  <  .01  In  both  cases),  and  -.30  with  quality  point 
ratio  of  academic  achievement  (£  =  .01)  for  120  Ss.  Plsher, 
Williams,  and  Lubln  (1957)  report  no  relationship  between 
Intelligence  and  conformity  but  did  not  Identify  the 
measures  they  used.    Berenda  (1950)  also  failed  to  find 
a  significant  correlation  between  Intelligence  measures 
and  conformity. 

Crutchfleld  (1955)  found  a  correlation  of  +.39  between 
conformity  and  authoritarian  attitudes  using  the  P  Scale. 
This  finding  has  been  supported  by  others  (e.g.,  Beloff, 
1958;  Hardy,  1957),  but  because  the  P  Scale  correlates 
with  so  many  other  variables  as  well.  It  Is  of  limited 
value  In  assessing  conformity  behavior  In  particular. 
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Prye  and  Bass  (1963)  report  a  correlation  of  ♦.39 
between  conformity  to  group  decisions  In  the  laboratory 
and  social  acquiescence.    Social  acquiescence  was  defined 
by  Bass  as  "the  tendency  to  accept  rather  than  reject  any 
generalizations  (proverbs)  about  human  behavior" ( 196 1 ,  p. 
44),  and  was  measured  by  a  scale  constructed  by  Bass  (1956). 

Because  of  the  current  state  of  findings  relating 
conformity  to  the  personal  properties  of  the  Individual, 
final  decision  as  to  the  choice  of  a  variable  was  more  or 
less  arbitrary.    On  a  conceptual  level,  social  acquiescence 
and  conformity  appear  to  be  highly  similar.    Bass  (1956) 
reported  that  the  Social  Acquiescence  Scale  correlates 
with  the  following,  using  college  students  as  Ssi  Intelli- 
gence, as  measured  by  the  AOB  test,  -.12;  grade  point 
average  -  .12;  sociability,  as  measured  by  the  az Tempera- 
ment Survey-P,  +  .25;  empathy,  as  measured  by  the  Kerr 
Empathy  Test,  -.14;  empathy  as  measured  by  the  Accuracy 
on  "How  Others  Rate  Me"  test,  -.34;  and  Introversion,  as 
measured  by  the  OZ  Temperament  Survey-T,  -.25.  Although 
the  above  correlations  are  low,  they  do  Indicate  a  relation- 
ship between  acquiescence  and  many  of  the  factors  that  have 
been  shown  or  are  believed  to  be  related  to  conformity. 
Therefore,  based  on  Uie  correlation  between  oonformlty 
and  social  acquiescence  obtained  In  the  Prye  and  Bass 
study,  and  the  conceptual  relationship  between  social 
acquiescence  and  conformity,  social  acquiescence  was  chosen 
as  the  third  variable  to  be  manipulated  in  this  study. 
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Pestlnger  (1950)  has  provided  a  framework  useful 
for  relating  the  influenoe  of  the  three  variables  on  con- 
formity.   Re  states  that  individuals  must  have  some  basis 
for  determining  the  validity  of  the  beliefs  they  hold,  and 
suggests  that  one  basis  for  determining  subjective  validity 
is  the  oontinuum  expressing  the  degree  of  physical  reality. 
At  one  end  of  the  continuum,  dependence  upon  physical  reality 
occurs  when  the  validity  of  a  belief  may  be  empirically 
tested  by  checking  it  against  physical  facts.    Under  these 
conditions,  dependence  upon  other  people,  or  social  reality, 
for  the  confidence  with  which  one  holds  a  belief  is  very 
low.    At  the  other  end  of  the  continuum,  dependence  upon 
social  reality  occurs  when  there  are  no  observable  objective 
facts  against  which  to  check  a  belief. 

In  a  clearly  structured,  nonambiguous  stimulus  situa- 
tion, then,  where  there  is  an  obviously  correct  alternative 
(as  is  the  case  with  the  Asch  lines)  the  individual  should 
tend  to  base  his  decision  upon  the  observable  facts,  in 
preference  to  the  Judgments  of  othtr  persons.  Further, 
when  the  Judgments  given  by  other  persons— i.e. ,  social 
reality — are  incorrect,  the  contrast  between  the  correct 
alternative  euid  the  incorrect  majority  should  be  more 
obvious  to  2,  than  when  the  stimulus  situation  is  more 
ambiguous.    Asch  (1958),  for  instance,  noted  that  his  £s 
showed  more  signs  of  disturbance  when  faced  with  an 
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Incorrect  majority  opinion  for  the  line  stimuli  than  when 
the  Judging  ta«lc  possessed  less  "structural  clarity." 

When  the  correct  choice  Is  not  so  apparent,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  comparison  of  geometric  figures  differing 
In  shape,  and  at  the  same  time  differing  only  slightly  In 
size,  the  Individual  should  tend  to  rely  more  heavily 
upon  social  reality,  or  the  Judgment  of  other  persons  In 
iralclng  a  decision.    The  Incorrect  opinion  expressed  hy 
other  persons  should  also  be  less  obvious  In  this  situa- 
tion, and  therefore  serve  to  enhance  the  effect  of  social 
reality  as  the  basis  for  the  person's  Judgment. 

While  the  effect  of  ambiguity  on  conformity  appears 
to  be  In  the  direction  of  Increasing  the  Individual's 
dependence  on  social  reality,  or  consensual  validity,  as 
a  basis  for  his  Judgment,  the  size  of  the  majority  may  be 
thought  of  as  decreasing  his  confidence  In  the  validity  of 
his  Judgment  as  opposed  to  theirs.    In  terms  of  numbers 
alone,  his  Judgment  carries  at  least  equal  weight  when  he 
Is  opposed  by  only  one  other;  Increasing  the  size  of  the 
opposition  decreases  the  weight  of  his  Judgment  In  propor- 
tion to  the  total  and  therefore  Increases  the  probability 
that  he  will  conform  to  their  consensual  Judgment.  With 
respect  to  present  research  evidence,  however,  the  effect 
of  size  of  the  opposing  majority  appears  to  be  asymptotic 
when  three  persons  are  In  opposition. 
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AB  stated  earlier,  Bass  has  defined  social 
acquiescence  as  "the  tendency  to  accept  rather  than 
reject  any  generalizations  (proverbs)  about  human  be- 
havior" (1961,  p.  44).    Based  on  the  pattern  of  rela- 
tionships he  obtained  between  the  Social  Acquiescence 
Scale  and  other  variables,  he  suggests  that  the  following 
Inference  might  be  made: 

The  person  high  in  social  acquiescence  Is  an 
"outward  oriented,"  Insensitive,  non- 
Intellectual,  socially  uncritical  Individual; 
In  short,  a  Babbitt— an  xmqueetlonlng  conformer 
to  social  demands  placed  on  him  (Bass,  1956,  p. 
297. 

These  qualities  suggest  that  the  person  high  In  social 
acquiescence  would  tend  to  depend  on  social  reality  as  the 
basis  for  his  Judgments,  whatever  the  other  conditions  of 
the  situation  might  be,  thereby  Increasing  the  amount  of 
conformity  he  would  show  to  the  opposing  majority. 

Each  of  the  variables  studied,  then,  appears  to 
affect  the  weight  given  to  social  reality  as  a  basis  for 
making  a  Judgment.    One  effect  of  Increasing  the  weight  of 
social  reality  as  the  basis  for  Judgment  Is  to  Increase 
the  probability  that  the  Individual  will  conform  to  the 
Judgment  of  an  opposing  group.    The  following  hypotheses, 
therefore,  were  tested  In  the  present  study: 

la)  Social  acquiescence,  b)  size  of  the  majority,  and 
c)  stimulus  ambiguity  affect  conformity  In  a  predictable 
direction.    That  Is,  the  high  level  of  each  of  the  three 
variables  produces  greater  conformity  than  the  low  level 
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of  the  same  variable,  with  the  other  two  variables  held 
constant. 

Social  acquiescence,  size  of  the  majority,  and 
stimulus  ambiguity  have  an  Interactive  effect  on  con- 
formity.   2a)  The  combination  of  high  levels  of  all  three 
variables  produces  more  conformity  than  the  combination  of 
low  levels  of  all  three  variables. 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  three  variables  have  quan- 
titatively different  effects  on  conformity.    A  review  of 
the  research  literature  (Asch,  1956,  1962;  Orutohfleld, 
1955;  Prye  and  Bass,  1963;  Luchlns  and  Luohlns, . 1955a, 
1955b;  Reltan,  1962)  Indicated  that  the  rank  ordering  from 
greatest  to  least  effect  on  conformity  was  ambiguity, 
majority  size,  and  acquiescence.    It  Is  further  sug- 
gested that  the  combined  effects  of  the  three  variables 
are  different  at  the  high  and  low  levels— I.e.,  that  the 
effects  are  multiplicative  rather  than  additive.  Previous 
data  collected  by  the  writer  (unpublished)  on  the  combined 
effects  of  ambiguity  and  majority  size  Indicated  that  the 
high  levels  of  the  combined  variables  produced  a  propor- 
tionately greater  amount  of  conformity  than  the  combina- 
tion of  the  low  levels. 

In  view  of  previous  research  findings,  the  follow- 
ing relationship  between  Influence  pressures  (considering 
ambiguity,  majority  size,  acquiescence,  etc.,  as  Influence 
pressures)  and  conformity  was  suggested:    First,  there  Is  a 
threshold  value  below  which  Influence  pressures  (either 
singly  or  combined)  produce  an  extremely  small  (If  any) 
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effect  on  S's  behavior.    Second,  when  the  strength  of  the 
variables  is  increased  sufficiently  to  put  them  above 
S*B  threshold,  then  their  combined  effects  increase  the 
amount  of  conformity  in  a  multiplicative  fashion.  Third, 
there  is  an  upper  limit  on  the  effects  of  influence 
pressures.    Thus,  if  §.  has  an  upper  limit  of  90  per  cent 
conformity,  then  even  if  the  combination  of  strong 
variables  were  such  as  to  theoretically  induce  100  per 
cent  conformity  in  £,  the  amount  of  conformity  observed 
would  not  be  greater  than  90  per  cent. 

Support  for  the  threshold  interpretation  of  influence 
pressures  is  contained  in  Asoh's  (1962)  comparison  of  the 
behavior  of  one  naive  S  when  opposed  by  an  instructed  and 
incorrect  majority,  with  the  behavior  of  a  naive  majority 
whose  ranks  contained  one  instructed  and  incorrect  S.  When 
one  incorrect  S  is  placed  in  a  naive  majority,  Isch  notes 
that 

The  members  of  the  naive  majority  react  to  the 
lone  dissenter  with  amusement  and  disdain.  .  .  . 
Of  significance  is  the  fact  that  the  members  lack 
awareness  that  they  draw  their  strength  from  the 
majority,  and  that  their  reactions  would  change 
radically  if  they  faced  the  dissenter  individually. 
In  fact,  Ifae  attitude  of  derision  in  the  majority 
turns  into  seriousness  and  increased  respect  as 
soon  as  the  minority  is  increased  to  three  (1962, 

p.   1 9o ; . 

Prom  the  above  discussion,  then,  the  following 
hypotheses  were  made  concerning  the  ordering  of  the 
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various  combinations  of  the  levels  of  the  three 
variables: 

2b)  The  low  levels  of  the  three  variables  combined 
are  close  to  the  threshold  value  and  produce  little  con- 
formity.   Social  acquiescence  is  a  relatively  weak  vaoriable 
and  therefore  has  little  effect  at  the  low  levels  of  ambi- 
guity and  majority  size. 

2o)  Above  the  threshold  level,  the  combined  effects 
of  the  three  variables  increase  the  amount  of  conformity 
multiplicatively.    That  is,  the  combination  of  stronger 
influence  pressures  produces  proportionately  more  confor- 
mity than  the  combination  of  weaker  influence  pressures. 

2d)  At  the  other  end  of  the  continuum,  high  amounts 
of  conformity  occur  when  the  high  levels  of  both  ambiguity 
and  majority  size  are  present.    Here  also,  because  it  is  a 
weak  variable,  the  level  of  acquiescence  makes  little  dif- 
ference, 

2e)  In  terms  of  relative  strengths,  the  combination 
of  high  ambiguity  with  low  majority  produces  more  confor- 
mity than  low  ambiguity  with  high  majority.    Within  this 
range,  the  effect  of  acquiescence  determines  the  parti- 
cular ordering.    The  following  order  is  suggested  (from 
the  highest  conformity  produced  to  the  lowest: 

High  acquiescence,  high  majority,  high  ambiguity 
Low  acquiescence,  high  majority,    high  ambiguity 
High  acquiescence,  low  majority,  high  ambiguity 
Low  acquiescence,  low  majority,  high  ambiguity 
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High  acquiescence,  high  majority,  low  ambiguity 
Low  acquiescence,  high  majority,  low  ambiguity 
High  aoqulescenoe,  low  majority,  low  ambiguity 
Low  acquiescence, low  majority,  low  ambiguity 
In  accordance  with  Hypotheslj  2d,  high  acquiescence, 
high  majority,  high  ambiguity;  and  low  acquiescence,  high 
majority,  high  ambiguity  should  not  differ  slgnlfloantly. 
In  accordance  with  Hypothesis  2b,  high  acquiescence,  low 
majority,  low  ambiguity j  and  low  aoqulescenoe,  low 
majority,  low  ambiguity  should  not  differ  significantly. 

In  addition  to  the  hypotheses  above  dealing  with 
the  major  variables  tested  In  this  study,  several  supple- 
mentary variables  were  examined.    As  reviewed  above,  re- 
search evidence  has  Indicated  that  the  difficulty  of  the 
Judging  task  and  the  confidence  S  has  In  his  own  ability 
of  the  others  in  the  situation  le  related  to  conformity 
behavior.    The  following  suppltmental  hypotheses  were 
tested: 

3.  The  high  and  low  levels  of  social  acquiescence, 
size  of  the  majority,  and  stimulus  ambiguity  have  differ- 
ent effects  on  the  ratings  of  a)  difficulty  of  the  Judging 
task,  b)  the  confidence  one  has  in  his  own  Judgment,  and 
c)  the  confidence  one  has  in  the  Judgment  of  others, 

at  the  high  and  low  levels  of  each  variable. 

4.  There  is  a  slgnlfioant  positive  relationship 
between  conformity  scores  and  a)  difficulty,  and  b)  con- 
fidence In  others  ratings,  and  a  negative  relationship 
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between  oonformi^  scores  and  o)  oonfidenoe  in  self 
ratings. 

One  further  dependent  variable,  perceived  disagree- 
ment, was  examined  in  this  study.    Perceived  disagreement 
is  defined  as     b  estimate    of  the  number  of  times  he 
thought  he  had  disagreed  with  the  others.  Perceived 
disagreement  appears  to  have  received  little  attention  in 
the  literature  on  oonfomity,    Asch  (1956)  asked  49  Ss 
how  many  times  they  disagreed  with  the  others,  and  found 
that  there  was  a  general  imderestimation  of  the  amount  of 
disagreement.    The  mean  discrepancy  between  the  actual  and 
estimated  disagreement  was  highly  significant  (£  <  .001), 
However,  Asch  reports  no  further  analysis  of  disagreement 
estimations.    Gerard  (1964)  reported  significantly  (£<.02) 
more  perceived  disagreement  in  face-to-face  groups  in  the 
Asch-type  situation  than  for  groups  Judging  anonymously  in 
a  Crutchfi eld- type  apparatus. 

Assuming  that  perceived  disagreement  does  differ  from 
actual  disagreement,  the  following  hypothesis  was  tested! 

5a)  Social  acquiescence,  b)  size  of  the  majority,  and 
c)  stimulus  ambiguity  affect  one's  estimate  of  disagreement 
with  others;  i.e.,  one's  perceived  disagreement.    It  is 
suggested  that  overestioation  of  disagreement  occurs  when 
the  contrast  between  the  majority  Judgment  and  the  correct 
Judgment  is  more  obvious  (low  ambiguity),  relatively  strong 
(high  majority),  or  when  dependence  upon  social  reality 
is  low  (low  acquiescence).    When  the  contrast  is  less  obvious 
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(high  ambiguity),  relatively  weak  (low  najority), 
when  dependence  on  social  reality  is  high  (high 
acquiescence),  underestimation  occurs. 


METHOD 


Experimental  Design 
A2X2X2X2  factorial  design  was  employed  to 
test  the  effects  of  Influence  (i),  social  acquies- 
cence (A),  majority  size  (M) ,  and  stimulus  ambiguity 
(Am) . 

Influence  was  the  term  chosen  to  differentiate 
between  the  experimental  and  control  treatment  com- 
binations.   Operationally,  the  presence  of  Influence 
(1+)  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  purported  Judgments 
of  the  other  Ss  were  relayed  to  S  by  means  of  a  light 
panel,  before  he  made  his  Judgment.     The  absence  of 
Influence  (I-)  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Judgments 
of  the  others  were  not  relayed  to  S  at  any  time.  The 
control  treatment  combinations  (I-)  were  comparable  to 
the  experimental  treatment  combinations  (l+)  in  all  ways 
except  that  S  had  no  Information  about  the  Judgments 
being  made  by  the  other  Ss. 

The  Inclusion  of  a  control  condition  was  neces- 
sary to  Insure  that  1)  neither  the  acquiescence  charac- 
teristics of  S,  nor  2)  the  knowledge  that  either  one  or 
three  others  were  also  making  Individual  Judgments 
affected  the  accuracy  with  which  Ss  Judged  the  stimulus 
materials.     The  Importance  of  this  point  has  been 
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stressed  by  League  and  Jackson  (1964),  who  found 
significant  differences  in  the  accuracy  of  Judgment 
of  two  groups  of  Ss  (selected  to  differ  in  self-esteem) 
before  influence  was  exerted.    Differences  in  the 
accuracy  of  Judgment  were  expected  between  the  levels 
of  ambiguity  of  the  stimulus  materials.    Thus,  inclu- 
sion of  a  control  condition  was  also  necessary  to  provide 
a  base  line  for  determining  if  responses  in  the  experi- 
mental treatment  combinations  were  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  those  made  in  the  matching  control  treatment 
combinations. 

Social  acquiescence  was  determined  by  Ss'  scores  on 
the  Social  Acquiescence  Scale  developed  by  Bass  (1956). 
Hi^h  acquiescence  (A-*-)  was  defined  as  any  score  falling 
more  than  one-half  standard  deviation  above  the  mean,  and 
low  acquiescence  (A-)  was  defined  as  any  score  falling  more 
than  one-half  standard  deviation  below  the  mean.     The  mean 
and  standard  deviation  were  determined  on  the  basis  of 
scores  obtained  from  a  total  sample  of  345  women,  from 
which  the  experimental  Ss  were  later  drawn. 

The  majority  size  opposing  S  was  either  three  other 
Ss  (M+)  or  one  other  S  (M-).    it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  majority  size  was  actually  a  misnomer  in  the  control 
treatment  combinations  (I-),  since  the  majority  did  not 
attempt  to  influence  S's  Judgment;  a  more  accurate  term 
here  would  be  group  size.    However,  majority  size  is  the 
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more  precise  and  accurate  term  In  the  experimental 
treatment  combinations  and  In  the  Interpretation 

of  results,  and  was  used  for  this  reason. 

Stimulus  ambiguity  was  represented  by  the  Judgment 
of  areas  of  geometric  figures  (Am^),  and  the  Judgment 
of  the  length  of  lines  (Am-),  described  more  fully 
below. 

Subjects 

Because  significant  sex  differences  have  consis- 
tently been  found  in  conformity  studies  (Applezweig  and 
Moeller,  1958;  Beloff,  1958;  Crutchfield.  1955;  Coleman, 
Blake,  and  Mouton,  1958;  Luchins  and  Luchins.  1955a; 
Tuddenham,  MacBride,  and  Zahn,  1958),  only  women  were 
used  as  Ss. 

Volunteers  were  solicited  from  the  undergraduate 
student  population  at  the  University  of  Florida,  with  Ss 
primarily  coming  from  introductory  psychology  courses, 
introductory  sociology  courses,  courses  in  education,  and 
courses  in  nursing.    The  Social  Acquiescence  Scale  was 
administered  to  a  total  of  345  women,  in  groups  ranging 
in  size  from  3  to  75  Ss.    The  acquiescence  score  was  the 
total  number  of  items  with  which  S  indicated  agreement. 
Although  the  possible  range  of  scores  was  0  to  56,  the 
actual  range  in  this  study  was  0  to  47.    The  mean  score 
for  the  total  population  tested  (N  =  345)  was  20.623, 
and  the  standard  deviation  was  8.394.    Based  on  the 
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obtained  mean  and  standard  deviation,  Ss  from  this 
population  with  scores  of  16  or  below  were  randomly 
chosen  to  serve  in  the  low  acquiescence  conditions; 
Ss  with  scores  of  25  and  above  were  randomly  chosen  to 
serve  in  the  high  acquiescence  conditions.    The  mean 
acquiescence  score  for  the  low  acquiescence  Ss  was 
10.966  (N  =  88),  and  29.943  for  the  high  acquiescence 
Ss  (N  =  88). 

Within  acquiescence  levels,  Ss  were  assigned  at 
random  to  the  treatment  combinations  of  the  experi- 
ment.   Eleven  Ss  were  observed  under  each  of  the 
sixteen  trealanent  combinations,  making  a  total  sample 
of  176  Ss  on  whom  data  are  reported. 

Those  Ss  who  gave  any  Indication  of  having  prior 
knowledge  of  this  or  similar  experiments  were  eliminated 
from  the  sample. 

Apparatus 

The  apparatus  used  was  similar  to  that  described 
by  Orutchfield  (1955).    It  consisted  of  five  booths  arranged 
in  a  semi-circle.    The  experimenter  occupied  the  center 
booth,  in  which  a  Beseler  opaque  projector,  and  a  master 
panel  of  lights  and  switches  were  located.    Sub;Jects  were 
seated  in  the  four  side  booths,  facing  a  projection  screen 
which  was  located  approximately  10  feet  from  the  semi- 
circle formed  by  the  booths.    Subject  booths  were  cur- 
tained at  the  rear  to  provide  additional  isolation  during 
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testing.    A  rear  curtain  for  E'b  booth  Insured  that  Its 
contents  were  hidden  from  S's  view  at  all  times. 

Each  subject  booth  contained  a  panel  of  twelve 
lights,  arranged  In  four  rows  of  three  lights  each,  and 
three  mercury  switches  located  below  the  fourth  row  of 
lights.    Bach  mercury  switch  activated  one  light  In  the 
fourth  (or  bottom)  row  of  lights  In  the  particular  sub- 
ject booth,  and  an  analogous  light  on  the  master  response 
panel  In  E's  booth.    Although  each  S  was  led  to  believe 
that  the  first  three  rows  of  lights  would  Indicate  the 
choices  made  by  the  other  ^s  In  the  I-f  treatment  comblna- 
tlons,  the  lights  were  actually  controlled  by  master 
switches  In  E's  booth,  which  permitted  Identical  lights 
to  be  turned  on  In  each  booth  simultaneously.^  Responses 
of  S,  were  recorded  from  the  lights  appearing  on  the  res- 
ponse panel  In  E's  booth. 

Stimulus  Materials 
Stimulus  ambiguity  was  operationally  defined  as  the 
degree  to  which  the  correct  alternative  Is  directly 
observable,  or  obvious  to  S  In  the  stimulus  situation. 
Low  ambiguity,  therefore,  occurred  when  the  correct 
solution  was  directly  observable  In  the  stimulus  situa- 
tion, and  was  represented  by  the  Asch  line  task.  High 
ambiguity  occurred  when  the  correct  solution  was  not 

^The  switches  were  not  used  by  £  In  the  I-  treat- 
ment combinations. 
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obvious  to  S  without  the  use  of  additional  measuring 
devices,  and  was  represented  by  the  comparison  of  the 
areas  of  geometric  figures,    Reltan  (1962)  found  that  six 
of  the  eight  errors  In  Judgment  made  by  a  control  group 
Judging  both  lines  and  areas  were  made  on  area  Judgments, 
supporting  the  definition  of  ambiguity  used  In  the 
present  study. 

Asch  (1958)  used  nine  different  stimuli,  and  Ss  were 
Instructed  to  Identify  which  of  three  lines  of  varied 
lengths  was  equal  to  the  length  of  a  standard  line.  Con- 
formity pressure  (the  majority  unanimously  chose  an  Incorrect 
alternative)  was  exerted  on  six  of  the  nine  stimuli,  and  the 
series  of  stimulus  cards  was  presented  twice  In  the  same 
order.    For  the  present  study,  three  additional  stimuli, 
comparable  to  those  used  by  Asch,  were  Included.  Confor- 
mity pressure  was  exerted  on  two  of  the  three  stimuli. 
Thus,  there  was  a  total  of  eight  critical  stimuli  (those 
for  which  conformity  pressure  was  exerted) ,  and  four  non- 
crltlcal  stimuli  (those  for  which  the  majorllgr  chose  the 
correct  alternative).    DimenslonB  of  the  Asch  stimuli  were 
reduced  proportionately  and  reproduced  on  white  4"  x  6" 
cards  for  use  with  the  Beseler  opaque  projector.    The  pro- 
jected lines  were  2.40  times  as  long  as  the  lengths  reported 
by  Asch,  and  6.33  times  as  long  as  the  lengths  on  the 
stimulus  cards.    Table  10  in  Appendix  A    gives  the  lengths 
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of  the  lines,  the  order  of  presentation,  and  the 
majority  response  for  each  stimulus  card.    A  sample 
line  stimulus  card  is  shown  in  Figure  13  in  Appendix    A  . 

Each  of  the  high  ambiguity  stimuli  contained  three 
different  geometric  figures  (a  combination  of  rectangles, 
circles,  and  triangles),  and  Ss  were  instructed  to  choose 
the  figure  with  the  largest  area.    The  difference  between 
the  figure  with  the  largest  and  with  the  smallest  area 
on  each  critical  card  was  one  square  inch  or  less.    Table  11 
in  Appendix  A  gives  the  area  of  the  figures,  the  order  of 
presentation,  and  the  majority  responses  for  each  stimulus 
card.    A  sample  area  stimulus  card  is  shown  in  Figure  12 
in  Appendix  A. 

Conditions  of  Judgment  for  the  area  stimuli  were  kept 
as  close  to  those  for  the  line  stimuli  as  possible;  the 
figures  were  reproduced  on  white  4"  x  6"  cards .  the  number 
of  stimuli,  division  into  critical  and  noncritical  stimuli 
(eight  critical,  four  noncritical  stimuli),  and  order  of 
presentation  of  the  critical  and  noncritical  stimuli  was  the 
same  for  both  the  line  and  area  stimuli.    For  both  the  line 
and  area  stimuli,  each  series  of  stimulus  cards  was  pre- 
sented twice  in  the  same  order. 

Because  of  the  ambiguous  character  of  the  area  stimuli, 
pretesting  was  necessary  to  ascertain  which  alternative  to 
designate  as  the  majority  response  on  conformity  trials. 
This  was  done  by  asking  a  group  of  36  Ss,  drawn  from  the 
same  population  as  the  experimental  Ss,  to  Indicate  the 
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correct  al tenia tlve  for  each  of  the  twelve  area  stimuli. 
Conditions  of  Judgment  were  identical  with  those  used 
for  experimental  S_s  except  that  no  conformity  pressures 
were  exerted.    Selection  of  the  alternative  to  be  used 
as  the  majority  response  was  in  all  cases  an  alternative 
chosen  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  time  by  this  Judging 
group . 

Procedure 

Because  groups  were  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  acquies 
cence  scores,  two  testing  sessions  were  necessary.  The 
first  session  involved  administration  of  the  Social  Acquies 
cence  Scale.    The  second  session  was  the  principal  experi- 
mental period,  consisting  of  the  measurement  of  conformity 
behavior,  and  administration  of  the  postexperlmental 
questionnaire. 

First  Session 

Administration  of  the  Social  Acquiescence  Scale  took 
place  in  some  cases  during  a  scheduled  class  period;  in 
others,  Ss  appeared  for  testing  as  a  result  of  posted 
notices  announcing  testing  sessions. 

All  Ss  were  informed  that  the  experiment  Involved  two 
testing  sessions,  and  that  for  those  chosen  to  partici- 
pate in  the  second  session,  appointment  times  would  be 
arranged  according  to  their  preference  if  possible.  No 
information  was  given  about  the  second  session,  except 
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to  assure  Ss  that  no  averslve  elements  were  Involved. 
Subjects  were  then  asked  to  record  their  name,  telephone 
number,  and  times  available  for  the  second  session  on  an 
appointment  sheet  attached  to  the  test  booklet.    They  were 
told  that  their  names  were  necessary  for  making  appoint- 
ments, but  that  all  other  information  would  be  recorded 
according  to  a  subject  number  assigned  to  them,  and  that 
no  one  except  E  would  see  their  names  attached  to  any 
of  the  data.    Information  regarding  age  and  college 
classification  was  also  collected  from  each  S,    After  all 
questions  had  been  answered,  Ss  were  instructed  to  open 
the  test  booklet  and  proceed  with  the  test  according  to 
the  directions  given  in  the  booklet.    The  Social  Acquiescence 
Scale,  as  administered  to  Ss,  is  reproduced  in  Table  12 
in  Appendix   B  .    Upon  completion  of  the  test,  Ss  were 
dismissed. 

Second  Session 

When  Ss  reported  at  the  scheduled  time,  the  following 
instnictions  were  read  to  then  before  entering  the  experi- 
mental room: 

I  ajD  going  to  take  you  into  another  room  to 
participate  in  a  perception  experiment.    You  will 
be  placed  in  individual  booths  and  given  a  number. 
I  will  show  you  several  slides  projected  on  a 
screen,  and  you  will  be  asked  to  respond  after 
seeing  each  slide.    You  will  make  your  response 
by  flipping  a  switch  which  turns  on  a  light.  More 
of  this  will  be  explained  to  you  after  you  are 
seated  in  the  booths.    At  the  moment  there  are 
two  important  points  to  remember: 
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1,  Please  do  not  respond  until  your  number 
is  called. 

2.  There  is  to  be  no  discussion  or  talking 
once  you  are  seated  In  the  booths.    If  you 
have  questions,  I  will  come  to  your  booth 
and  discuss  them  with  you  individually. 

After  entering  the  experimental  room  containing  the 

apparatus,  Ss  were  asked  to  select  a  booth  and  be  seated. 

For  the  lov;  ambiguity  conditions,  the  following  inetruc- 

tione  were  then  read: 


I  ajn  going  to  project  a  number  of  slides  onto 
the  screen  you  see  in  front  of  you.    Tour  task  in- 
volves the  Judgment  of  the  length  of  lines.    On  the 
left  of  the  screen  will  be  one  line  and  on  the 
right  of  the  screen  >7lll  be  three  lines  of  different 
lengths.    They  will  be  lettered  A,  B,  and  C.  One 
of  the  three  lines  will  be  equal  in  length  to  the 
stsmdard  line  on  the  left  and  you  will  decide  for  each 
slide  which  is  the  equal  line. 

To  indicate  your  Judgment,  you  will  use  the 
appropriate  switch  on  the  panel  in  your  booth.  You 
will  notice  that  the  panel  has  12  lights  and  three 
switches.    The  rows  of  lights  are  numbered  1,  2,  3, 
and  4.    The  columns  of  lights  are  labelled  A,  B,  and 
C.    Thus,  if  you  are  Person  2  and  decide  that  line 

0"  on  the  right  is  equal  in  length  to  the  standard 
line  on  the  left,  you  will  turn  the  "C"  switch  to 
the  "On"  position  and  the  "2C"  light  will  be  illumina- 
ted on  your  panel,  on  the  panel (s)  of  the  other  per- 
son(s),  and  on  my  panel. 2    The  wiring  is  such  that 
there  is  no  logical  order  of  persons  according  to 
booth  position. 

Each  group  of  lines  will  be  presented  on  the 
screen  for  five  seconds.    I  will  remove  the  card  and 
then  ask  you  for  your  Judgment  by  your  number.    Be  as 
accurate  as  possible  in  determining  the  length  of  the 
line  on  the  left.    Please  do  not  indicate  your  Judg- 
ment until  I  request  it  by  calling  your  particular 
number,  and  then  leave  the  switch  turned  on  until 
you  are  told  to  turn  it  off. 

^Isase  do  not  talk  during  the  experiment.  I 
will  come  to  each  booth  now  to  answer  any  questions 
you  might  have  and  to  give  you  your  numbers.    Once  I 
start  showing  you  the  slides  I  cannot  answer  any 
farther  questions.  ' 
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The  phrase,  "on  the  panel (s)  of  the  other  Dersonfa^  " 
was  omitted  in  the  I-treatment  combinations.    L  tol  ?;^* 
treatment  combinations,  "panel"  and  "person"  in  the  phrase 
rir^a^ieit  c^mb^JaUoL*!"^*  combinations,  and  singular  for 
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For  the  high  ambiguity  conditions »  the  Instructions 

were  as  follows t 

I  am  going  to  project  a  number  of  slides 
onto  the  screen  you  see  In  front  of  you.  Your 
task  Involves  the  judgment  of  which  of  the  three 

feometric  figures  represents  the  largest  area.  The 
Igures  will  be  lettered  A,  B,  and  G. 

To  Indicate  your  Judgment,  you  will  use  the 
appropriate  switch  on  the  panel  in  your  booth.  You 
will  notice  that  the  panel  has  12  lights  and  three 
switches.    The  rows  of  lights  are  numbered  1,  2,  3, 
and  4.    These  numbers  represent  the  person  numbered 
1,  2,  3,  and    4.    The  columns  of  lights  are  labelled  A, 
B,  and  0.    Thus,  if  you  are  Person  2  and  you  decide 
that,  of  the  three  figures  presented,  figure  "0" 
represents  the  largest  area,  you  will  turn  the  "0" 
switch  to  the  "On"  position  and  the  "20"  light 
will  be  illuminated  on  your  panel,  on  the  panel (s) 
of  the  other  person(s),  and  on  my  panel. 3  The 
wiring  is  such  that  there  is  no  logical  order  of 
persons  according  to  booth  position. 

Each  group  of  figures  will  be  presented  on  the 
screen  for  five  second^.  I  will  remove  the  card  and 
then  ask  you  for  your  Judgment  by  your  number.  Be 
as  accurate  as  possible  in  determining  which  of  the 
three  figures  represents  the  largest  area.  Please 
do  not  indicate  your  Judgment  until  I  request  it,  and 
then  leave  the  switch  turned  on  until  you  are  told 
to  turn  it  off. 

Please  do  not. talk  during  the  experiment,    I  will 
come  to  each  booth  now  to  answer  any  questions  you 
might  have  and  to  give  you  your  number.    Once  I 
start  showing  you  the  slides  I  cannot  answer  any 
further  questions. 

Following  Asch*s  (1958)  procedure,  the  particular  set 
of  stimuli  (either  high  or  low  ambiguity)  was  presented 
twice  in  a  predetermined  sequence  and  conformity  pressures 
were  exerted  on  16  of  the  24  trials. 

Upon  completion  of  the  stimulus  series,  the  following 
instructions  were  read  to  all  groups: 


-^The  phrase,  "on  the  panel(s)  of  the  other  person(s)," 
was  omitted  in  the  I-treatment  combinations.    In  the  1+ 
treatment  combinations,  "panel"  and  "person"  in  the  phrase 
were  plural  for  M+  treatment  combinations,  and  singular  for 
M- treatment  combinations. 
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This  is  the  end  of  the  Judging  task.  I 
am  novr  going  to  bring  to  each  booth  a  question- 
naire for  you  to  complete.    If  you  have  any 
questions  about  any  of  the  Items,  call  me  and 
I  will  come  to  your  booth  to  answer  them.  After 
you  have  answered  all  Items,  leave  the  question- 
naire on  the  chair  In  your  booth,  and  then  come 
out  here. 

The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  obtain  Information 
about  the  supplemental  hypotheses  of  the  study,  the 
effect  of  conformity  pressures,  and  to  weed  out  those 
Ss  who  were  not  naive  about  the  experimental  conditions. 
The  postexperlmental  questionnaire  Is  reproduced  In  Table 
In  Appendix  B.      All  Ss  were  then  de-brlefed,  and  asked 
not  to  divulge  Information  concerning  the  experiment 
until  all  Ss  had  participated  In  the  experiment. 
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Questions  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  of  the  questionnaire 
were  adapted  from  those  used  by  Asch  (1956). 


RESULTS 


Scoring  ProGedi^j-pw 
The  conformity  score  In  the  experimental  (!♦) 
treatment  combinations  was  the  total  number  of  critical 
trials  on  which  S  agreed  with  the  unanimous  and  Incor- 
rect majority  response.    In  the  control  treatment 
combinations,  no  majority  pressures  were  exerted,  and 
there  was  no  conformity  score  as  such.    The  analogous 
score,  referred  to  as  a  confoimlty  score  for  continuity 
and  consistency  in  discussion,  was  the  total  number  of 
critical  trials  on  which  8  chose  the  response  which  had 
been  designated  as  the  majority  response  in  the  treat- 
ment  combinations. 

Conformity  scores  had  a  possible  range  of  0  to  16, 
with  higher  soores  indicating  greater  conformity. 
Examination  of  the  raw  scores  indicated  a  high  degree 
of  positive  skewness.    Por  this  type  of  distribution, 
Bartlett  (1936)  suggests  the  >/rr75  transformation  to 
Btabilize  the  variance.    This  transformation  was  made 
on  the  raw  conformity  soores.  and  all  statistical 
analyses  were  carried  out  using  the  transformed  scores. 
The  possible  range  of  transformed  scores  was  .707  to 
A. 062. 
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Scores  for  the  Items  on  the  postexperlmental 
questionnaire  were  as  folloirsi 

Question  1.    Qualitative  data  only  were  obtained 
from  this  question.    Responses  Indicating  that  £  had 
guessed  the  purpose  of  the  experiment,  or  had  prior 
knowledge  of  the  experiment,  were  used  as  one  basis  for 
the  elimination  of  £  from  the  experiment. 

Questions  2,  3,  and  4,    Scoring  procedures  for  the 
ratings  of  difficulty,  confidence  in  self,  and  confidence 
in  others  were  identical.    Bach  score  was  the  number  of 
centimeters  on  the  scale  measured  from  the  point  checked 
by  S.    The  range  was  0  to  12,  with  a  higher  score  indi- 
eating  greater  difficulty,  greater  confidence  in  self, 
or  greater  confidence  in  others. 

Question  5.    The  perceived  disagreement  score  was 
the  proportion  of  the  estimated  number  of  times  g  Indi- 
cated that  he  had  disagreed  with  the  others,  to  the 
actual  number  of  times  that  he  disagreed  on  all  trials 
(both  critical  and  nonorltlcal) .    a  score  smaller  than 
one  indicated  underestimation  of  disagreement,  a  score 
of  one  indicated  correct  estimation  of  disagreement, 
and  a  score  greater  than  one  Indicated  cverestimation 
of  disagreement,    m  six  of  the  eight  treatment  com- 
binations, one  S  failed  to  estimate  the  number  of  times 
he  disagreed.    One  S  was  therefore  randomly  eliminated 
from  the  other  two  treatment  combinations  for  the 
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BtatlBtlcal  analysis  of  disagreement  estimations,  to 
maintain  equal  numbers  to  S.s  in  eaoh  treatment  com- 
bination. 

Questions  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  Responses  were  scored 
as  one  for  a  "Yes"  response,  and  zero  for  a  "No"  res- 
ponse. 

Question  10.    Responses  of  "Yes"  to  this  question. 
In  connection  with  the  reasons  given,  and  after  comparl- 
eon  with  responses  to  Question  1 ,  served  to  eliminate 
SL  from  the  experiment. 

All  raw  score  data  are  reproduced  in  Appendix  D. 

AnalYSlB  of  aonfnr^l,^ 
The  2  X  2  X  2  X  2  analysis  of  variance  carried 
out  on  the  conformity  scores  is  summarized  in  Table  1. 
Means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  conformity  scores 
for  eaoh  treatment  combination  are  reproduced  in 
Appendix  D.    The  influence  variable  (experimental 
vs.  control  treatment  combinations)  was  significant 
beyond  the  .001  level  of  confidence,  supporting  the 
assumption  that  influence  pressures  have  a  significant 
effect  on  Judgment.    Examination  of  the  mean  conformity 
scores  in  Table  2  reveals  that  accuracy  of  Judgment  of 
the  stimuli  was  not  affected  by  either  acquiescence 
characterlstlos  or  majorilgr  size  in  the  I-  treatment 
oombinatlons.    As  was  expected,  differences  in  the 
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TABLE  1 


SUMMARY  0?  ANALYSIS  OP  VARIANCE  FOR  CONFORMITY  SCORES 


Source 


df 


MS 


Influence  (I) 

Acquiescence  (A) 

Majority  size  (M) 

Ambiguity  (Am) 

I  X  A 

I  X  M 

I  X  Am 

A  X  M 

A  X  Am 

M  X  Ara 

I  X  A  X  M 

I  X  A  X  Am 

I  X  M  X  Am 

A  X  M  X  Am 

I  X  A  X  M  X  Am 

Error J  Within 

treatments 

Total 


*  £  <.10 
*♦  £  <.025 
•*♦  £  <.001 


12.979 
.780 
5.044 
30.638 
.293 
4.831 
1.710 
.029 
.019 
.787 
.256 
.009 
.896 
.607 
1  ^112 

160  .269 
175 


48.222»»« 
2.898* 

18.742»»» 
113.833*** 
1.090 

17.948»»» 
6.353»» 


2.925  * 


3. 330* 
2.255 
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TABLE  2 


MEAN  CONFORMITY  300RES  PGR  TWO  LEVELS  OP  INPLUENOE  (1) 
ACQUIESCENCE  (A),  MAJORITY  SIZE  (K),  AND  AMBIGUITY  (AfflJ 

Each  mean  la  baaed  on  44  3a 

!♦  I- 


A-f 

1.732 

1 .107 

A- 

1.516 

1.055 

M+ 

1.959 

1.084 

M- 

1.289 

1.077 

Ani4 

2.140 

1.400 

Am- 

1.108 

.762 

accuracy  of  Judgment  between  the  Am*  and  Am-  treatment 
oomblnatlona  were  present  In  the  I-  treatment  oomblna- 
tlons.    Por  the  line  etliuull  (Am-),  the  incorrect 
majority  response  was  chosen  on  0.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  critical  trials  by  the  44  ^s.    This  is  identi- 
with  the  percentage  of  errors  reported  by  Asch  (1956) 
with  a  control  group  of  37  §8.    Por  the  area  stimuli 
(Am+),  the  incorrect  majority  response  was  chosen  on 
10.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  critical  trials. 
Since  selection  of  the  alternative  to  be  used  as  the 
majority  response  was  an  alternative,  on  each  stimulus 
card,  chosen  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  time  by  a 
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prior  group  of  judgos,  the  percontage  of  errors  for 
the  ooatrol  group  falls  well  within  the  expeoted 
range. 

The  effects  on  oonfonnlty  of  both  majority  size 
and  ambiguity  were  highly  significant  (£  <.001),  pro- 
viding strong  support  for  Hypotheses  lb  and  lo.  The 
acquiescence  variable  was  significant  at  the  10  per 
oent  level  of  confidence,  thus  falling  to  support 
Hypothesis  la.    The  findings  related  to  acquiescence, 
therefore,  can  only  be  regarded  as  suggestive.  Per 
all  three  variables,  the  high  level  of  each  variable 
produced  greater  conformity  than  the  low  level  of 
the  same  variable,  as  shown  in  Table  2,  and  as  was 
predicted  by  Hypothesis  1. 

Hypothesis  2  relates  to  the  Interactive  effect 
of  acquiescence,  majority  size,  and  ambiguity  on 
conformity.    Hypothesis  2a  states  that  the  combina- 
tion of  the  high  levels  of  the  three  variables  produces 
more  conformity  than  the  combination  of  low  levels  of 
the  three  variables.    Examination  of  the  means  of  the 
two  treatment  combinations  supports  this  hypothesis. 
With  Influence  pressures  present,  the  mean  for  those 
£s  receiving  high  levels  of  the  three  variables  was 
2,691;  for  those  2.s  receiving  low  levels  of  the  three 
variables,  the  mean  was  .942       =  6.575,  £  <  .001). 
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The  I  X  M  Interaction  was  highly  significant 
(£  <.001).    As  suggested  above,  majority  size  Is  an 
Inaccurate  term  when  no  Influence  pressures  are 
present  since  S's  only  exposure  to  "size"  was 

knowing  that  either  one  or  three  other  Ss  were  making 
Individual  Judgments  at  the  same  time  he  was.  When 
Influence  pressures  were  present  (I-f),  he  not  only 
knew  one  or  three  others  were  present,  but  also  saw 
what  he  thought  were  their  responses  flashing  on  the 
light  panel  In  his  booth.    Figure  1  reveals  that  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  majority  levels  under  con- 
trol treatment  combinations,  whereas  the  difference 
between  the  majority  levels  Is  very  evident  under 
experimental  treatment  combinations. 

The  I  X  Am  Interaction  was  also  significant 
(£  <  .025),  and  Is  presented  graphically  In  Figure  2, 
As  may  be  seen,  the  levels  of  ambiguity  produced  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  conformity  under  I-f  and  I-  treatment 
combinations.    Here  also,  however,  the  Influence  variable 
had  differential  effects  on  the  levels  of  ambiguity,  with 
the  presence  of  Influence  Increasing  the  number  of  con- 
formity responses  proportionately  more  at  the  high 
ambiguity  level  than  at  the  low  ambiguity  level.  The 
M  X  Am  and  I  X  M  X  Am  Interactions  were  significant  at 
the  10  per  cent  level  of  confidence.    Because  of  the 
highly  significant  I  X  M  Interaction,  and  the  lack  of 
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meaning  of  the  majority  variable  In  the  I-  treatment 
combinations,  the  !♦  data  were  analyzed  separately, 
using  a  2  X  2  X  2  analysis  of  variance.    A  summary 
of  the  analysis  Is  shown  In  Table  3.    Again,  both 
majority  size  and  ambiguity  were  highly  significant 
(£  <  .001).    Based  only  on  the  I*  groups,  the  M  X  Am 
interaction  was  significant  at  the  5  per  cent  level 
of  confidence.    Figure  3  Indicates  that  the  high  level 
of  ambiguity  produced  a  proportionately  greater  dif- 
ference In  conformity  between  the  two  levels  of 
majority  size  than  the  low  level  of  ambiguity,  and  that 
majority  size  had  the  same  proportional  effect  on  the 
conformity  scores  for  the  levels  of  ambiguity.  Hy- 
pothesis 2c,  which  states  that  the  combination  of  the 
high  levels  of  the  variables  produces  proportionately 
more  conformity  than  the  combination  of  low  levels  of 
the  variables  Is  considered  to  be  confirmed  for  majority 
size  and  ambiguity.    Because  the  acquiescence  variable 
failed  to  reach  an  acceptable  level  of  significance,  no 
conclusive  statement  can  be  made  with  regard  to  Its 
effects  on  conformity.    It  Is  suggestive,  however,  to 
note  the  effects  of  acquiescence  In  combination  with 
majority  size  and  ambiguity.    As  presented  graphically 
In  Figure  4,  the  level  of  acquiescence  had  little  or 
no  effect  when  the  other  variables  were  both  high  or 
both  low.    When  either  one  of  the  variables  was  high 
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TABLE  3 

SUMMART  OP  ANALYSIS  OP  VARIANCE  POR  CONPORMITY  SCORES, 
BASED  ON  EXPERIMENTAL  CONDITIONS  ONLY 


Source  df  MS  p 


Acquleecence  (A)  1 

1 .015 

2.614 

Majority  size  (M)  l 

9.874 

25.428»» 

Ambiguity  (Am)  i 

23.411 

60.292*» 

A  X  M  1 

.229 

A  X  Am  1 

.001 

M  X  Am  t 

1.682 

4.331* 

A  X  M  X  Am  1 

.621 

1.598 

Error:  Within  treatments  80 

.388 

Total  87 


*£  <  .05 
**£  <  .001 
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Figure  3.— Mean  conformity  for  low  and  high 
ambiguity  at  high  (M+)  and  low  (M-)  levels  of  majority 
s  iz  e  ■ 
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ambiguity  at  high  (A*)  and  low  (a-)  levels  of 
acquiescence,  for  low  majority  size  and  high  majority 
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and  the  other  low,  then  differences  In  the  levels  of 
acquiescence  were  evident. 

Table  4  gives  the  rank  ordering  of  the  means  for 
the  1+  treatment  combinations,  and  Indicates  the  sig- 
nificant differences  among  the  means,  as  determined  by 
Duncan's  New  Multiple  Range  Test  (Edwards,  I963),  with 

«^  =  .01.    Although  not  shown  In  the  table,  all  control 
means  were  Included  In  the  analysis.    Differences  were 
found  between  the  levels  of  ambiguity  In  the  control 
conditions,  as  noted  previously.    All  experimental  means 
were  significantly  different  from  their  matched  control 
mean,  except  for  means  of  the  combinations  containing 
low  levels  of  ambiguity  and  majority  size  in  combination 
with  either  level  of  acquiescence  (Rows  7  and  8  in  the 
table).    The  means  for  these  two  treatment  combinations 
were  not  significantly  different  from  any  of  the  four 
means  containing  the  low  level  of  ambiguity. 

As  predicted  by  Hypothesis  2b,  when  majority  size 
and  ambiguity  were  both  low  (Rows  7  and  8),  the  high 
and  low  levels  of  acquiescence  did  not  produce  a  signi- 
ficant difference  in  the  conformity  means.    The  high 
level  of  majority  in  combination  with  low  levels  of 
both  acquiescence  and  ambiguity  (Row  6)  was  not  sig- 
nificantly different  from  the  two  lowest  treatment 
combinations  (Rows  7  and  8).  but  it  was  significantly 
different  from  its  matched  control  group.    As  predicted 
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TABLE  4 

MEANS  OP  THE  CONPORMITY  SCORES  FOR  THE  PREDICTED  RANK- 
ORDER  OP  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  TREATMENT  COMBINATIONS 

Each  mean  ia  hi^^i^d  on  11  Sb 
Trtatmtnt  Oombinations  Kean 


A-fM-fAm<f 

2.691- 

A-MfAmf 

2.535- 

A«fM-Ain+ 

1.810 

A-M-Am* 

1.523n 

A+M-fAm- 

1 . 544-J 

A^M^Am- 

1 .066-| 

AfM-An- 

.881 

A-M-Am- 

.942- 

Brackets  Indicate  that  any  two  means  within  the 
Bame  bracket  are  not  significantly  different  from  each 
otner.    Any  two  means  not  included  in  the  same  bracket 
are  significantly  different  (o<=  .01).  as  tested  by 
Duncan^s  New  Multiple  Range  Test. 
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by  Hypothesis  2d,  the  levels  of  acquiescence  also 
failed  to  produce  a  significant  difference  when  both 
of  the  other  variables  were  high  (Rows  1  and  2). 

^pothesls  2e  stated  that  the  combinations  of  high 
ambiguity  and  low  majority  produces  more  conformity 
than  the  combination  of  low  ambiguity  and  high  majority; 
and  that  within  this  range,  the  levels  of  acquiescence 
determine  the  particular  ordering.    Reference  to  Table 
4  Indicates  that  this  hypothesis  was  generally  supported. 
High  ambiguity  and  low  majority,  when  combined  with  high 
acquiescence  (Row  3)  produced  a  significantly  greater 
amount  of  conformity  than  the  same  combination  of  ambi- 
guity and  majority  size  combined  with  low  acquiescence 
(Row  5),  and  significantly  more  conformity  than  either 
of  the  two  combinations  Involving  low  ambiguity  and  high 
majority  (Rows  4  and  6) .    For  the  two  conditions  Involving 
high  majority  and  low  ambiguity,  the  combination  Including 
high  acquiescence  (Row  4)  had  significantly  higher  con- 
formity than  did  the  combination  Including  low  acquies- 
cence (Row  6).    Examination  of  Rows  4  and  5  Indicates 
that  there  was  a  reversal  In  the  ordering  of  the  means, 
based  on  the  greater  conformity  predicted  for  the  M-Am+ 
combination.    However,  the  two  means  Involved  were  not 
significantly  different  from  each  other,  and  In  view  of 
the  other  significant  orderlngs.  Hypothesis  2e  Is  con- 
sldered  to  be  confirmed. 
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AnalvBlB  of  Poatexperlmental  Questionnaire  Data 
Queatlon  1 .    "Please  describe  in  your  own  words 
your  experience  during  this  experiment," 

As  noted  under  Scoring  Procedures,  the  qualita- 
tive data  obtained  were  for  the  purpose  of  judging  §,'8 
prior  Icnowledge  of  the  experiment,  and  need  no  further 
analysis  here. 

Question  2.    "By  putting  a  check  mark  on  the  line 
below,  please  indicate  how  easy  or  difficult  you  feel  it 
is  to  pick  the  correct  choice  for  this  material." 

A  summary  of  the  2  X  2  X  2  X  2  analysis  of  variance 
carried  out  on  the  difficulty  ratings  is  shown  in  Table 
5.    Means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  difficulty  ratings 
for  each  treatment  combination  are  reproduced  in  Appendix 
D  .    Of  the  four  main  effects,  only  ambiguity  was  sig- 
nificant     <.001).    The  mean  difficulty  rating  for  the 
low  ambiguity  stimuli  was  1.761,  and  7.949  for  the  high 
ambiguity  stimuli.    Hypothesis  3a  is  therefore  confirmed 
only  for  the  ambiguity  variable. 

Acquiescence  interacted  with  both  influence  (£<.025) 
and  majority  size  (£  <  .05).    Figure  5  presents  the  I  X  A 
interaction  graphically.    Under  influence  pressures, 
high  acquiescent  ^s  rated  the  stimulus  materials  as 
being  more  difficult  to  Judge  than  did  the  low  acquies- 
cent S[8.    ¥hen  no  influence  pressures  were  present, 
however,  the  low  acquiescent  £s  rated  the  stimulus 
materials  as  being  more  difficult  to  Judge.    The  same 


TABLE  5 


SUMMARY  or  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  RATINGS  OF  DIFFICULTY 


Source  At 

Ho 

7 

Influence  (I)  i 

.126 

Aoqulesoenoe  (A)  1 

2.775 

••MM 

Majority  size  (M)  1 

.391 

—  —  M 

Ambiguity  (Am)  1 

1684.547 

302.727*»» 

Z  X  A  1 

34.835 

6.260** 

I  X  M  1 

1.780 



I  X  Am  1 

7.570 

1.360 

A  X  N  1 

24.376 

4.381* 

A  X  Am  1 

2.980 

M  X  Am  t 

1.195 

... 

I  X  A  X  M  1 

8.076 

1.451 

I  X  A  X  Am  1 

7.736 

I  X  M  X  Am  t 

.001 

A  X  M  X  Am  1 

.355 

I  X  A  X  M  X  Am  i 

10.263 

1.844 

Error t  Within  treatments 

5.565 

Total  175 


*£  <  .05 

<  .025 

<  .001 
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f^gyj^e  5.— Mean  difficulty  ratings  for  low  and 
levels  of  acquiescence,  ^  ' 

type  of  effect  Is  seen  for  the  A  X  M  Interaction, 
In  Figure  6.    The  high  acquiescent  Ss  found  the 
materials  more  difficult  to  Judge  when  the  majority 
consisted  of  three  other  Ss.  whereas  the  low  acqules- 
cent  as  found  the  materials  more  difficult  to  Judge  when 
the  majority  consisted  of  only  one  other  §.. 

Question  3.    "How  confident  were  you  of  the 
correctness  of  the  Judgments  you  made?" 

A  sununary  of  the  2  X  2  X  2  X  2  analysis  of  variance 
carried  out  on  the  confidence  in  self  ratings  is  given  in 
Table  6.    Means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  confidence 
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In  self  ratings  for  each  treatment  eonblnatlon  are 
reproduced  In  Appendix  D  .    The  ambiguity  of  the 
stimulus  materials  had  the  strongest  Influence  on 
S's  rating  of  confidence  In  his  own  Judgments 
(£  <  .001).    The  mean  oonfldence  for  the  high  ambl- 
gulty  stimuli  was  5.602,  and  10.218  for  the  low 
ambiguity  stimuli. 

Influence  also  had  a  significant  effect       < .01 ) 
on  £'8  rating  of  confidence  In  the  correctness  of  his 
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TABLE  6 


SUMMARY  OP  ANALYSTS   OTI*  VAPTAMnii! 

IN  SELF 

Tnr\c  "o  kiPTwoa  reel 

gonfismce 

Source  4f 

m 

p 

45.41 1 

8.630»» 

.204 

raajorx*/  Size  \R)  1 

3.782 

937.491 

178.153*** 

T    V    1  < 

X  A  A  ) 

9.091 

1.728 

T   Y  M  < 
X   A  n  4 

27.366 

5.200* 

T  Y  im  « 
X    A   AJli  ^ 

39.520 

7.510** 

A   Y  W  « 

A  A  n  f 

21.560 

4.097* 

1.  Y  Am  4 

A    A    iLul  1 

.131 

M  X  Am  1 

3.218 

X  X  A  X  M  ) 

.263 

I  X  A  X  Am  ) 

27.524 

5.230* 

I  X  M  X  An  1 

8.642 

1.642 

A  X  M  X  Am  t 

13.978 

2.656 

I  X  A  X  M  X  Am  t 

8.033 

1.526 

Error:  Within  treatments  j|60 

5.262 

Total 


*E  <  .05 
♦*£  <  .01 

<.ooi 
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own  Judgment.    The  mean  confidence  rating  without 
influence  pressures  was  7.402,  and  8.418  when 
influence  pressures  were  present.    Hypothesis  3b  is 
considered  confirmed  for  influence  and  ambiguity. 

The  I  X  Am  Interaction  was  significant  at  the 
.01  level  of  confidence,  and  is  presented  graphically 
in  figure  7.    When  Judging  the  low  ambiguity  etlmull, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  influence  had  no  effect  on 
S's  rating  of  confidence  in  his  Judgments,  tfhen 
Judging  the  high  ambiguity  stimuli,  §,»s  rating  of  con- 
fidence in  the  correctness  of  his  Judgments  was  higher 
in  the  presence  of  influence  pressures  than  when  they 
were  absent. 

The  I  Z  M  and  1  X  M  interactions  were  significant 
at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.    Figure  8  indicates 
that  the  high  majority  variable  increased  g.'s  rating 
of  confidence  in  his  own  Judgment  when  influence  pres- 
sures were  present. 

The  acquiescence  variable  interacted  with  majority 
size  for  the  confidence  in  self  ratings  (Figure  9).  The 
high  acquiescent  fis  expressed  lower  confidence  in  the 
correctness  of  their  own  Judgment  under  high  majority 
treatment  combinations  than  low  majority  treatment 
combinations,  whereas  the  low  acquiescent  expressed 
more  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  their  own 
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Figure  9.— Mean  confidence  In  self  ratings  for 
low  and  high  majority  size  at  high  and  low  (A-) 

levels  of  acquiescence. 


Judgment  under  high  majority  treatment  combinations. 

The  triple  Interaction,  I  X  A  X  Am,  was  significant 
at  the  .05  level  of  confidence,  and  Is  presented  graphi- 
cally In  Figure  10.    This  Interaction  Is  most  meaning- 
fully Interpreted  as  the  Interaction  of  acquiescence 
with  the  significant  double  Interaction  I  X  Am  (shown 
In  Figure  7).    For  the  low  acquiescent  ^s,  the  presence 
of  Influence  pressures  Increased  their  confidence  In 
self  rating  almost  equally  for  the  low  and  high  ambi- 
guity stimuli.    For  the  high  acquiescent  Ss,  the 
presence  of  Influence  decreased  the  confidence  In  self 
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ratings  for  the  low  ambiguity  stimuli,  and  increased 
the  confidence  in  self  ratings  for  the  high  ambiguity 
stimuli. 

Question  4.    "How  confident  were  you  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Judgments  of  the  others?" 

A  2  X  2  X  2  analysis  of  variance  carried  out  on 
the  ratings  of  confidence  in  others  failed  to  reveal 
any  significant  effects  produced  by  the  experimental 
variables,  a  summary  of  the  analysis  of  variance  is 
given  in  Appendix  E .  Hypothesis  3c  was  therefore  not 
supported. 
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Question  5.    "H6w  maziy  times  did  jovl  disagree 
with  the  others?" 

i  2  Z  2  X  2  analysis  of  variance  carried  out  on 
the  perceived  disagreement  scores  failed  to  reveal  any 
significant  treatment  effects,    A  summary  of  the  analysis 
of  variance  is  given  in  Appendix  E  .    Therefore,  Hypothesis 
5  was  not  supported.    The  perceived  disagreement  scores 
were  categori«ed  into  frequencies  of  underestimation, 
correct  estimation,  and  overestimation  of  disagreement, 
and  compared  with  the  experimental  variables  by  chl- 
square.    Only  the  acquiescence  variable  approached  sig- 
nificance (  X  2  =  5.13,  2        £  <  .10).    Although  only 
suggestive,  low  acquiescent  ^s  tended  more  often  to 
estimate  correctly  the  number  of  disagreements, 

Ohi-square  tests  were  carried  out  on  the  frequencies 
of  "Yes"  and  "Ho"  responses  to  Questions  6  through  9 
(Table  7),  dichotomized  in  terms  of  the  high  and  low 
levels  of  aequiesoenoe,  of  majority  size,  and  of  ambi- 
guity.   The  acquiescence  variable  failed  to  affect  sig- 
nificantly the  responses  to  any  of  the  questions.  The 
results  for  majority  size  and  ambiguity  were  as  follows i 
Question  6.    "¥ould  you  say  that  you  were  seriously 
concerned  about  those  times  that  you  disagreed  with  the 
others?" 

Only  the  ohi-square  value  for  majority  size  was 
significant      <  .02),  with  high  majority  indicating 
greater  concern  than  low  majority  2.s. 
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TABLE  7 

PRBQUBNOY  AKALTSES  FOR  POSTEXPERI MENTAL  QUESTIONS 

6  THROUOH  9 


Question  6 

 Yes  No 


Majority  +  12 
3 


^  ^  =  6.51 ,  £  <  .02 


QuttBtlon  7 


Majorl^  ♦         26       18  Ambiguity  ♦  29 


15 


15      29  -12  32 


X    =  5.53.  £  <  .02                           s  13.20,  £  <  .001 

QueetloQ  8 

 ^  ^   Yee  Ho 

Majority  ♦         Ji       iJ           Anblguity  ♦       29  15 

10       34                           -       12  -32 


x2  =  20.1A,  £  <  .001  x2  ,  ,3.20.  £  <  .001 

Question  9 

 —  ^  2SL.  Yery 


Majority  ♦  24       20  Aabiguity  ♦       19  25 

-  5      41  •        8  36 
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Question  7.    "Did  the  others  make  you  doubtful 
about  your  accuracy?" 

The  chl-square  value  for  majority  size  was  signifi- 
cant at  the  .02  level  of  confidence.    Here  also,  S.s  In 
the  high  majority  conditions  expressed  more  doubt.  The 
chl-square  value  for  ambiguity  was  highly  significant 
(£<.001),  with  Ss  In  high  ambiguity  conditions  expres- 
sing more  doubt. 

Question  8.    "Would  you  say  that  you  were  tempted 
at  times  to  answer  as  the  others  did?" 

Both  majority  size  and  ambiguity  significantly 
(£  <  .001  for  both  variables)  affected  responses  to 
this  question.    Subjects  In  the  high  majority  and  high 
ambiguity  conditions  Indicated  that  they  were  tempted 
to  answer  as  the  others  did  more  frequently  than  Ss  re- 
ceiving the  low  levels  of  each  variable. 

Question  9.    "Did  you  ever  answer  as  the  others 
did,  against  your  own  first  choice?" 

The  number  of       In  the  high  majority  treatment 
combinations  responding  "Yes"  to  this  question  was 
higher  than  In  the  low  majority  treatment  combinations 
(£<.00l).    High  ambiguity  stimuli  also  produced  more 
"Yes"  responses  than  did  the  low  ambiguity  stimuli 
(£  <  .02). 

Question  10.    "The  results  of  this  study  depend 
to  a  large  degree  upon  separating  those  persons  who 
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have  prior  knowledge  about  either  this  particular 
experiment  or  other  similar  experiments  (or  those  using 
similar  types  of  apparatus)  from  those  who  do  not  have  any 
Information  about  It.    Please  Indicate  below  whether  you 
did  have  prior  Information  2^  any  type.    Tou  will,  of 
course,  receive  experimental  credit  In  either  case. 
If  you  have  any  doubts  about  how  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, the  experimenter  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 

"if  yes,  please  Indicate  below  what  you  knew  or  had 
heard,  and  where  or  how  you  received  this  Information 
(for  example,  from  previously  serving  In  a  similar  experi- 
ment, from  class  discussion,  a  text  book,  another 
student,  etc.)." 

As  with  Question  1 ,  the  qualitative  data  obtained 
were  for  the  purpose  of  Judging  §,*s  prior  knowledge  of 
the  experiment,  and  need  no  further  analysis  here, 

Oorrelatlonal  Analyses 
Table  8  presents  the  Pearson  product  moment  cor- 
relation coefficients  for  the  conformity  scores,  and 
the  ratings  of  difficulty,  confidence  In  self,  and 
confidence  In  others  for  the  I^  treatment  combinations. 
As  predicted  (Hypothesis  4a),  the  correlation  between 
conformity  scores  and  difficulty  ratings  was  positive 
and  significant  (£  <  .01),  Indicating  that  those  who 
conformed  more  also  Indicated  that  the  choice  of  a 
correct  alternative  was  more  difficult.  The 
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TABLE  6 

OORRELATIOHS  ?0R  OOKPOEMITI  SCORES,  AND  RATIHGS  OP 
OIPPIOULTT,  00H7ISEH0E  IS  SELF,  AND  OONFIBBIOS 
IK  OTHERS  (^=88) 


Oonfidenoe  Confidence 
 Difficulty     In  Belf  in  othera 

Conforaiity                .51T»          -.359»  .195 

Difficulty                                -.654*  .076 

Confidence 

in  self  -.lip 


*2,  <  .01 


Bignif icant  {£  < .01 )  negative  correlation  between 
oonforoity  soores  and  confidence  in  self  ratings  pro- 
Tides  support  for  Hypothesis  4o,  indicating  that  high 
oonfoming  ^s  rated  their  confidence  in  the  correctness 
of  their  own  Judgment  lower  than  did  low  conforming  ^s. 

Hypothesis  4b,  which  predicted  a  significant  posi- 
tive relationship  between  conformity  scores  and  ratings 
of  confidence  in  others  was  not  supported.    The  cor- 
relation failed  to  reach  an  acceptable  significance 
level,  although  it  was  in  the  predicted  direction. 

There  was  a  significant  (£  <.01)  negative  cor- 
relation between  ratings  of  difficulty  and  confidence 
in  self.    The  correlation  between  ratings  of  difficulty 
and  confidence  in  self  in  the  control  oonditiona  was 
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-•QOA  (£[  =  88),  as  contrasted  with  a  correlation  of 
-•634       =  88)  in  the  experimental  treatment  combina- 
tions.   The  difference  between  the  coefficients  (2. 
transformation  [McNemar,  1955])  is  significant  at  the 
,001  level  of  confidence. 

The  correlation  between  conformity  scores  and 
perceived  disagreement  scores  was  -.155  (2.=  80), 
which  was  not  significant. 

Summary  of  the  Results 
Both  majority  size  and  ambiguity  were  found  to 
affect  conformity  behavior  significantly.    The  effects 
of  acquiescence  can  only  be  regarded  as  suggestive.  In 
interaction,  the  combination  of  high  levels  of  majority 
size  and  ambiguity  produced  proportionately  more  con- 
formity than  the  low  levels,  whereas  the  effects  of 
acquiescence  levels  were  observable  when  either  the 
ambiguity  or  the  majority  size  variable  was  high,  and 
the  other  variable  low.    The  treatment  combinations 
containing  high  levels  of  ambiguity  and  majority  size 
produced  the  greatest  conformity,  followed  by  the  com- 
bination of  high  ambiguity  and  low  majority  size. 
Below  this  level  were  the  treatment  combinations  con- 
taining low  ambiguity  and  high  majority  size,  with  the 
low  levels  of  all  three  variables  producing  the  smallest 
amount  of  conformity  (which  was  not  significantly 
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different  from  the  control  treatment  oonblnatlono), 

?or  the  poBtexperlmental  questionnaire  data, 
difficulty  ratings  were  significantly  affected  by 
ambiguity.    High  acquiescence  g,8  rated  dlffloxaty 
higher  when  Influence  pressures  were  present,  and 
under  high  majority  size.    Ratings  of  confidence  In 
self  were  significantly  affected  by  Influence  and 
ambiguity.    Various  combinations  of  Influence, 
acquiescence,  majority  size,  and  ambiguity  also 
interacted  to  affect  the  oonfidenoe  in  self  ratings. 
Neither  confidence  in  others  nor  perceived  disagree- 
ment were  affected  by  the  experimental  variables. 
The  remaining  questionnaire  items  dealt  with  3*b 
feelings  concerning  disagreement  with  the  majority 
Judgment.    Both  majority  size  and  ambiguity  signifi- 
cantly affected  responses  to  these  questions,  but 
acquiescence  did  not. 

A  significant  positive  relationship  was  found 
between  conformity  scores  and  ratings  of  difficulty, 
and  significant  negative  relationships  between  con- 
formity  scores  and  ratings  of  oonfidenoe  in  self,  and 
between  ratings  of  difficulty  and  confidence  in  self. 
A  significantly  stronger  negative  relationship  between 
ratings  of  difficulty  and  confidence  in  self  was  ob- 
tained in  the  control  treatment  combinations  than  in 
the  experimental  treatment  combinations. 


DISCUSSION 


Oonformlty  and  AoauieBGenoe.  Majority  Size, 
and  Agii?lgulW 

The  results  of  this  study  offer  support  for  the 
thesis  of  the  addltlvity  effects  of  a  combination 
of  ▼ariables  on  conformity  behavior. 

Both  ambigxiity  and  majority  size  had  highly 
signifioaat  effects  on  conformity,  with  the  high  level 
of  each  variable  producing  more  conformity  than  the  low 
level  of  the  same  variable,  as  predicted.    The  findings 
for  both  variables  are  in  full  accord  with  previous 
research.    Both  Orutohfield  (1955)  and  Reitan  (1962), 
for  example,  have  reported  similar  differences  using 
lines  and  geometric  figures  as  the  stimulus  materials. 
The  significance  of  the  majority  size  variable  fully 
supports  the  previous  research  on  this  variable. 
Because  of  the  similarity  of  the  low  ambiguity 
stimulus  materials  in  this  study  to  those  used  by 
Asch  (1951,  1952,  1956),  particular  support  is  given 
to  his  findings. 

The  effects  of  acquiescence  were  in  the  predicted 
direction,  but  because  of  the  significance  level  of 
the  Z  ratio  for  this  variable  (^  <  .10),  its  influence 
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on  conformity  has  not  been  conoluslvely  demonstrated. 
The  failure  of  the  aoquiescence  variable  to  reach 
an  acceptable  level  of  significance  is  not  surprising, 
however,  in  view  of  the  generally  inconclusive  and/or 
contradictory  findings  of  most  prior  research  on  the 
relationship  of  organismic  or  personality  variables 
with  conformity.    At  a  later  point,  some  possible 
reasons  for  the  failure  of  personality  characteristics 
to  demonstrate  a  strong  effect  on  conformity  will  be 
indicated. 

The  second  hypothesis  dealt  with  the  interactive 
effects  of  variables  on  conformity.    In  the  most  obvious 
form  of  interaction,  it  was  predicted  that  the  combina* 
tion  of  high  levels  of  all  three  variables  would  pro- 
duce more  confozioity  than  the  combination  of  low  levels 
of  all  three  variables,  and  this  difference  was  found. 

The  combination  of  the  low  levels  of  ambiguity  and 
majority  size  with  either  high  or  low  acquiescence  was 
found  not  to  differ  significantly  from  any  of  the  con- 
trol groups  Judging  the  low  ambiguity  stimuli,  support- 
ing the  hypothesis  that  these  combinations  were  below 
the  threshold  value  necessary  for  the  elicitation  of 
conformity  behavior.    This  result  is  comparable  to 
Asch's  (1958)  report  that  the  majority  effect  "all  but 

disappeared"  when  the  majority  consisted  of  only  one 
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other        The  fact  that  there  waa  no  difference  In 
the  levels  of  aoqulesoence  when  toth  ambiguity  and 
majority  size  were  low  lends  weight  to  the  conceptuali- 
zation of  acquleeoenoe  as  a  wealc  variable. 

More  specifically  relating  to  the  Interactive 
effects.  It  was  found  that  ambiguity  and  majority  size 
each  had  a  proportionately  greater  effect  when  combined 
with  the  high  level  of  the  other  variable  than  when 
combined  with  the  low  level  of  the  other  variable.  It 
appears  that  when  the  variables  are  above  the  threshold 
level,  the  stronger  the  variables  combined,  the  more 
enhanced  will  be  the  conformity  behavior  elicited.  In 
view  of  the  findings  on  acquiescence,  however,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  enhancing  effect  is  produced  most 
readily  when  the  variables  being  combined  all  have 
relatively  strong  effects  on  conformity  individually. 
Acquiescence  was  found  to  exert  differences  in  con- 
formity only  when  the  combined  pressures  of  the  other 
variables  were  moderate.    No  differences  in  acquiescence 
were  found  when  pressure  from  both  of  the  other  variables 
was  extremely  low  or  extremely  high.    At  least  two  In- 
ferences may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  this  finding.  When 
a  variable  of  weak  to  moderate  strength  is  the  independent 
variable  in  a  conformity  study,  differences  in  the  levels 
of  the  variable  may  be  obscured  by  the  presence  in  the 
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Influence  situation  of  other  pressures  which  are  very 
strong  or  very  weak.    Goldberg  (195^),  for  example, 
found  no  differences  In  oonformlty  due  to  varying 
the  size  of  the  group.    His  procedure  for  exposing 
g,s  to  the  group  size  variable  was  such  as  to  make  It 
extremely  logical  to  consider  the  pressures  exerted 
as  extremely  weak.    Further,  his  stimulus  task  was 
highly  ambiguous.    In  view  of  the  findings  of  the 
present  study,  therefore.  It  Is  suggested  that  the 
effects  of  the  group  size  variable  may  have  been  over- 
ridden by  the  strong  stimulus  variable. 

If  the  assumption  Is  made  that  findings  on 
acquiescence  In  this  study  are  typical  of  the  general 
findings  with  personality  variables  (which  seems 
reasonable  on  the  basis  of  a  review  of  the  literature 
pertaining  to  the  relationship  between  personality 
characteristics  and  conformity),  It  may  be  that  the 
failure  to  find  significant  differences  was  due  to  the 
Imprecision  of  the  measuring  Instrument.    This  Is  a 
general  fault  of  personality  measuring  Instzniments, 
and  could  acooxmt  for  the  failure  to  find  significant 
differences  in  personality  characteristics  In  the 
present  study,  and  In  previous  studies.    On  the  other 
hand.  It  may  be  that  personeJ.lty  variables  generally 
are  fairly  weak  Influences  on  conformity.  Construed 
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In  this  way,  oontradlctory  findings  with  the  same 
personality  variable  may  well  have  been  due  to 
noticeable  dlfferenoes  In  the  level  of  pressure 
exerted  by  the  stimulus  and  social  baolcground  factors 
between  the  studies  involved.    Similarly,  the  failure 
to  find  a  significant  relationship  between  a  personality 
variable  and  conformity  may  have  been  due  to  the  level 
of  pressure  exerted  by  the  other  factors,  which  could 
have  obscured  the  effects  of  the  personality  variable. 
Differences  In  the  ratings  of  difficulty  and  confidence 
In  self,  discussed  below,  were  affected  by  the  acquies- 
cence characteristics  of  ^,  however,  suggesting  that 
personality  characteristics  are  not  without  effect  In 
the  conformity  situation,  even  though  not  expressed 
significantly  In  the  conformity  responses  themselves. 

A  review  of  previous  research  findings  suggested 
that  ambiguity,  majority  size,  and  acquiescence  exert 
different  amounts  of  Influence  pressure,  with  ambi- 
guity the  highest,  and  acquiescence  the  lowest,  of  the 
three  studied.    On  the  basis  of  this  assumption,  It 
was  hypothesized  that  the  combination  of  high  ambi- 
guity and  low  majority  would  produce  more  confozmlty 
than  low  ambiguity  and  high  majority;  and  that  within 
this  range,  differences  In  the  level  of  acquiescence 
would  determine  the  particular  order.    The  predicted 
order  of  the  treatment  combinations  was  supported  by  the 
results.    In  the  two  Instances  where  a  single  reversal 
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occurred,  the  means  of  the  two  treatmentB  Involved 
were  found  not  to  be  significantly  different.  The 
confirmation  of  this  hypothesis  lends  support  to  the 
Interpretation  of  paortlcular  Influence  pressures  having 
an  effective  operating  range,  and,  more  specifically, 
supports  the  rank-ordering  of  the  three  variables  In 
terms  of  the  amount  of  conformity  each  Is  capable  of 
exerting. 

Oonformltv  and  Supplementary  Measures 
The  results  obtained  from  the  supplementaiy 
measures  suggest  that  the  acqulesoenoe  characteristics 
of  SL  did  affect  responses  In  the  experimental  situation, 
even  though  these  effects  were  not  strongly  evident  In 
the  conforming  responses.    High  and  low  acquiescent  Ss 
responded  differently  to  the  experimental  treatments, 
both  In  their  ratings  of  difficulty  of  choosing  the 
correct  alternative,  and  In  their  ratings  of  confidence 
In  the  correctness  of  their  own  judgments. 

In  the  Introduction,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
high  acquiescent  2.  would  tend  to  depend  on  social 
reality  (the  Judgments  of  others)  as  the  basis  for 
the  validity  of  his  own  Judgment.    In  terms  of  the 
results  of  the  present  study.  It  Is  suggested  that  both 
high  and  low  acquiescent  2.s  depend  upon  social  reality, 
but  In  different  ways.    For  the  low  acquiescent  the 
Judgment  of  others  provides  structure  to  the  Judging 
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situation.    It  also  provides  him  with  a  frame  of 
reference  for  evaluating  his  own  Judgment.    For  the 
high  acquiescent  g.  as  well,  the  judgment  of  others 
provides  structure  to  the  judging  situation.  In 
addition,  he  is  sensitive  to  the  direction  of  the 
majority  judgment,  and  responds  more  in  terms  of  his 
perceived  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  majority 
judgment  than  does  the  low  acquiescent  ^. 

Tor  both  the  high  and  low  acquiescent  g,s,  the  high 
ambiguity  stimuli  were  rated  as  much  more  difficult  to 
judge  than  the  low  ambiguity  stimuli— slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  scale  range  fell  between  the  difficulty  means 
for  the  two  levels  of  ambiguity.    The  high  acquiescent 
§.8,  however,  felt  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  pick  the 
correct  choice  both  when  they  were  exposed  to  the  judgment 
of  others  (I-f),  and  when  these  judgments  came  from  three 
other  2.S,  as  opposed  to  only  one  other  5,  suggesting  a 
greater  sensitiveness  to  agreement  with  the  majority 
judgment.    If  the  judgment  of  the  majority  is  different 
from  his  own,  then  It  follows  that  he  would  feel  the 
choice  was  more  difficult  than  would  the  individual  who 
is  less  sensitive  to  the  direction  of  the  majority  judg- 
ment.   This  finding,  however,  does  not  appear  to  support 
the  oonceptEaization  by  Bass  (1956)  of  the  socially 
acquiescent  individual  as  an  "uncritical,  unquestioning 
conformer,"  since  his  oonoeptualization  implies  that  a 
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high  acquiescent  Individual  would  uncritically  accept 
the  majority  judgment,  and  therefore  not  find  the 
choice  a  difficult  one. 

There  was  a  significant  positive  relationship  be- 
tween amount  of  conformity  and  S's  rating  of  diffi- 
culty In  choosing  a  correct  alternative,  which  Is 
consistent  with  previous  research  findings  (Blake, 
Helson,  and  Mouton,  1956;  Coleman,  BlaJce,  and  Mouton, 
1958). 

The  confidence  an  Individual  expressed  In  the 
correctness  of  his  Judgments  was  significantly  In- 
fluenced hy  the  level  of  ambiguity,  with  the  confi- 
dence rating  much  higher  for  the  low  ambiguity  stimuli 
than  for  the  high  ambiguity  stimuli. 

Subjects  were  more  confident  of  the  correctness 
of  their  Judgments  when  they  were  exposed  to  the  Judg- 
ments (purportedly)  of  the  other  §b  than  when  they  indi- 
cated their  Judgments  without  laaowing  the  Judgments  of 
the  others,  with  differences  in  influence  occurring 
almost  entirely  at  the  high  ambiguity  level.    For  the 
low  ambiguity  stimuli,  the  presence  or  absence  of  in- 
fluence had  no  effect  on  g.*s  confidence  rating.  Know- 
ledge of  the  Judgments  of  others  for  the  high  ambiguity 
stimuli,  however,  increased  2,*s  confidenoe  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  own  Judgment.    Since  the  correlation 
between  conformity  scores  and  confidence  in  self  ratings 
was  low,  although  significant,  the  explanation  for  the 
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increase  in  confidence  cannot  primarily  be  accoiinted 
for  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  conformity  exhibited  by 
jg..    It  is  suggested  that  the  situation  in  which  the 
correct  alternative  is  not  directly  observable  is 
anxietyw-induoing,  so  that  Icnowledge  of  the  Judgments 
of  others,  whether     agrees  with  them  or  not,  provides 
a  frame  of  reference  against  which  ^  may  evaluate  his 
own  Judgment,  which  in  turn  may  lead  to  confidence  in 
the  correctness  of  his  judgments.    (A  simpler  explanation, 
although  perhaps  less  adequate  overall,  is  that  on  some 
trials— noncrltical— the  majority  choice  was  correct, 
and  a*e  agreement  with  the  majority  on  these  trials  was 
enough  to  increase  his  confidence  in  the  correctness  of 
his  own  Judgments.) 

The  combined  effects  of  influence  and  ambiguity 
were  different  for  the  levels  of  acquiescence,  however. 
Per  the  low  acquiescent      Icnowledge  of  the  Judgment  of 
others  had  equal  effects  at  the  two  levels  of  ambiguity, 
suggesting  that  tocwledge  of  others*  Judgments  provided 
the  necessary  structure  for  Increased  confidence  in  his 
own  opinion.    Per  the  high  acquiescent      whose  confi- 
dence was  more  dependent  on  the  correspondence  between 
the  Judgment  of  others  and  his  own,  Icnowledge  of  the 
majority  Judgment  had  different  effects  at  the  two 
levels  of  ambiguity.    At  the  low  level  of  ambiguity, 
where  the  correct  alternative  was  obvious,  Icnowledge  of 
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the  Incorrect  majority  choice  reduced  £*8  confidence  in 
the  coprectneee  of  his  own  Judgment,    it  the  high  level 
of  ambiguity,  Icnovledge  of  the  Judgment  of  others  pro- 
vided the  necessary  structure  to  increase  confi- 
dence. 

Majority  size  interacted  with  both  influence  and 
acquiescence  to  affect  the  confidence  in  self  ratings. 
When  influence  pressures  were  present,  the  high  level 
of  majority  size  increased  ^*s  confidence  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  Judgments  to  a  greater  extent  than  did 
the  low  level  of  majority  size.    Considered  in  terms  of 
levels  of  acquiescence,  the  effect  of  the  majority 
levels  for  the  low  acquiescent  §.8  was  the  same  as  the 
general  effect  over  levels  of  acquiesoenoe;  i.e.,  under 
high  majority  conditions,  g^'s  confidence  rating  was  higher. 
Por  the  high  acquiescent  §.b,  however,  the  mean  confidence 
ratings  were  higher  at  the  low  level  of  majority  size, 
and  lower  at  the  high  level  of  majority  size  than  the 
mean  for  the  low  acquiescent  g.B.    Assuming  that  the 
overall  effect  of  majority  size  was  to  increase  the 
confidence  rating,  then  differences  lie  primarily  with 
the  high  acquiescent  2.8.    Again  assuming  that  the  high 
acquiescent  Ss  are  more  sensitive  to  the  majority 
Judgment,  it  seems  logical  to  infer  that  with  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Judgments  opposing  his  own,     would  be- 
come less  confident  of  the  correctness  of  his  own 
Judgment. 
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In  the  control  conditions,  ^.'b  confidence  in  the 
correctness  of  his  own  Judgment  can  be  almost  totally 
accounted  for  by  hov  difficult  he  felt  it  was  to  choose 
the  correct  alternative.    The  correlation  between  con- 
fidence in  self  and  difficulty  ratings  was  significantly 
smaller  in  the  experimental  conditions,  although  still 
sizeable.    The  difference  in  the  correlations  supports 
the  findings  discussed  above,  suggesting  that  additional 
factors  in  the  I*  conditions  affected  §.'s  confidence  in 
self  rating. 

The  failure  of  the  confidence  in  the  correctness 
of  others  rating  to  be  affected  either  by  the  experimaital 
variables  or  to  correlate  significantly  with  the  con- 
formity scores  may  be  artifactual.    Subjects  were  asked 
to  rate  their  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the 
Judgment  of  others  immediately  following  their  rating 
of  confidence  in  their  own  Judgment.    It  is  suggested 
that  conceptually  these  two  ratings  were  not  independent; 
i.e.,  the  rating  of  confidence  in  others  was  not  "pure", 
since  §.  had  Just  rated  confidence  in  his  own  Judgment. 
The  design  of  the  present  experiment  precludes  deter- 
mination or  evaluation  of  factors  which  may  have 
affected  the  rating. 

Although  the  analysis  of  variance  for  the  perceived 
disagreeaent  scores  failed  to  reveal  that  the  experimental 
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vaxiableB  had  any  significant  effect,  the  grosser 
measure  of  categorizing  scores  into  freq.uencle8  of 
imderestlmatlon,  correct  estimation,  and  overestiraa- 
tlon  of  disagreement  with  the  majority  and  testing  by 
chl-sq^uare  suggested  that  low  acquiescent  §_s  tended  more 
often  to  correctly  estimate  their  disagreement  with  the 
majority  choice.    Combined  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  confidence  in  self  ratings,  this  finding  suggests 
that,  for  the  low  acquiescent  g.,  the  increase  in  confi- 
dence due  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Judgment  of  others  was 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  unaware  of  his  disagreement 
with  the  majority. 

Responses  to  the  other  four  questionnaire  Items 
(Questions  6  through  9)  are  supportive  of  the  experi- 
mental findings  Indicated  above.    Subjects  in  the  high 
majority  condition  were  seriously  oonoemed  about  the 
times  that  they  disagreed  with  the  others  significantly 
more  often  than  2,8  in  the  low  majority  conditions.  In 
addition,  they  were  more  doubtful  of  their  accuracy, 
were  tempted  to  answer  as  the  others  did  more  often,  and 
indicated  that  they  did  in  fact  answer  as  the  others  did 
against  their  own  first  choice,  more  often  than  ^s  in  the 
low  majority  conditions. 

Subjects  in  the  high  ambiguity  coaditlons  indicated 
that  they  were  more  doubtful  about  their  accuracy,  were 
tempted  to  answer  as  the  otters  did  against  their  own 
first  choice  more  often,  and  that  they  had  answered  at 
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the  others  did  more  often  than  2.8  In  the  low  ambiguity 
conditions.    This  suggests  that,  since  the  correct 
alternative  was  less  obvious  for  the  high  ambiguity 
stimuli,  either  ^s  were  not  aware  of  their  disagree- 
ment with  the  majority,  or  If  they  were  aware  of  It, 
this  caused  them  little  oonoem  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  correct  choice  was  not  obvious. 

Theoretical  aoT^ii^d^;rp^;^n^o 
In  the  Introduction,  It  was  suggested  that  there 
are  both  lower  and  upper  limits  on  the  effectiveness 
of  Influence  pressures  In  producing  conformity  behavior. 
Specifically,  It  was  suggested  that  Influence  pres- 
sures must  reach  a  certain  level  before  they  effectively 
generate  confoinlty  behavior.    Above  this  level,  In- 
fluence pressures  proportionately  Increase  confonnlty 
behavior  as  they  become  stronger,  until  they  reach  an 
upper  limit  determined  by  the  maximum  amount  of  confor- 
mity behavior     will  exhibit.    Beyond  this  Unit,  add- 
ing additional  pressures  or  Increasing  the  strength 
of  existing  pressures  has  no  effect  stronger  than  that 
present  at  the  upper  limit.    The  curve  depicting  the 
amount  of  conformity  for  this  conceptualization  would 
be  low  and  flat  when  Influence  pressures  were  below  the 
lower  limit,  rise  at  a  positively  accelerated  rate  as 
the  Influence  pressures  Increased  In  strength,  and 
level  off  as  the  upper  limit  was  reached. 
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Beoause  the  placement  of  the  treatment  combinations 
In  the  present  study  on  the  curve  conceptualized  above 
was  not  predicted  prior  to  the  collection  of  data,  the 
following  Interpretation  Is  of  course       hop*  and  oan 
only  be  considered  suggestive.    It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  conceptualization  of  the  curve,  and  the 
weighting  system,  were  derived  from  the  results  obtained 
by  previous  one- variable  experiments,  rather  than  from  the 
results  of  the  present  study.    Prediction  and  subsequent 
confirmation  of  the  rank-ordering  of  the  treatment  com- 
binations lends  support  to  the  Interpretation. 

Weights  of  3,  2,  and  1  were  assigned  to  the  low 
levels  of  ambiguity,  majority  size,  and  aoq.ulescence, 
respectively.    The  weights  ware  doubled  for  the  hl^h 
levels  of  each  variable.    The  eight  experiaental  treat- 
ment combinations  were  then  weighted  accordingly,  and 
the  mean  conformity  score  for  each  treatment  combination 
was  plotted  in  terms  of  the  numerical  ordering  of  the 
summed  weights.    Table  9  gives  the  ordering  of  the 
treatment  combinations  by  the  mean  conformity  scores, 
and  the  v.-elghts  assigned  to  each  treatment  coiabinatlon. 
Brackets  indicate  the  lack  of  significant  dixferenae 
(o<=:  ,01)  between  any  two  means  enclosed  in  the  sane 
bracket.    (3ee  the  footnote  to  Table  4  for  a  fuller 
explanation  of  the  braokete.)    The  resulting  curve  is 
reproduced  in  Figure  1 1 ,  and  is  essentially  In  accord 
with  the  conceptualization  presented  above. 
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TABLE  9 

WEIGHTS  OP  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  TREATMENT  OOMBINATIONS , 
AND  THE  MEANS  OP  THE  OONPORMITT  SCORES  POR  EACH 
TREATMENT  COMBINATION 


Treatment 

Each  Mean  Is  Based  on 
Combinations  Mean 

11  Ss 

Weights^ 

A'fM'fAn'f 

2.6911 

a 

12 

A-M-fAm-f 

2.535J 

11 

1.810 

10 

1 V 

A-M-AiD4> 

1.523- 

9 

A+M^Am- 

1.5A4- 

9 

A-M+Am- 

1.066- 

8 

A+M-Azn- 

.881 

7 

A-M-Am- 

.942- 

6 

^Braclcets  Indicate  no  significant  differences 
between  any  two  means  enclosed  within  the  same 
bracket. 


Weights  were  determined  as  follows t 
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1" 
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12 


WEIGHTS   OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL 
TREATMENT  COMBINATIONS 


Figure  11.— Mean  eonformity  eooree  for  the 

experimental  (I<f}  treatment  oom'bin&tionB ,  ordered 
in  terns  of  the  weights  assigned  to  the  oombinations 
of  the  variables. 

The  zneans  for  the  treatment  oonbinations  weighted 
6  and  7  were  not  signlfioantly  different  from  eaoh 
other,  nor  were  they  different  from  the  control  means 
for  the  low  ambiguity  conditions  falling  below  them, 
suggesting  that  these  taro  treatment  combinations  were 
below  threshold.    The  mean  for  the  condition  weighted  8 
was  not  significantly  different  from  those  weighted  6 
and  7,  but  it  was  different  from  the  control  conditions, 
suggesting  that  it  was  at  or  Just  above  the  threshold. 
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The  ttfo  oeans  weighted  as  9  were  subsequentlj  foirnd 
not  to  be  signifioantly  different,  which  lends  support 
to  the  weighting  system,  and  indicates  that  either  the 
combination  of  pressures  generated  by  high  acquiesoenoe 
and  high  majority  size,  or  the  single  high  pressure 
generated  by  high  ambiguity  was  sufficient  to  produce 
a  significant  increase  in  conformity.    The  means  for  the 
corresponding  weights  of  11  and  12  were  also  found  not 
to  be  siBalficantly  different.    The  apparent  leveling- 
off  effect  here,  however,  needs  further  explanation. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  high  ambiguity  stimuli 
used  in  the  present  study  were  maximally  ambiguous,  or 
were  capable  of  eliciting  the  maximum  amount  of  oon- 
formity  attributable  to  stimulus  ambiguity.    Sherif  and 
Sherif  (1956),  Luohins  and  Luchins  (1955b),  and  Orutch- 
field  (1955),  for  example,  have  reported  about  80  per 
cent  conformity  wiiai  stimuli  more  ambiguous  than  those 
used  in  the  present  study,  as  ambiguity  was  defined  in 
this  study.    Previous  research  using  geometric  figures 
(e.g.,  Orutehfield,  1955;  Reitan,  1962)  has  indicated 
that  approximately  35  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  conformity 
results  with  the  use  of  geometric  figures.    This  concurs 
with  the  results  of  the  present  study,  in  which  the  con- 
formilgr  attributed  to  the  area  stimuli  was  45  per  cent. 
It  is  suggested  that,  in  addition  to  the  limit  set  by 
the  maximum  conformity  exhibited  by  g..  there  are  also 
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limits  imposed  by  the  effectiveness  of  the  particular 
influence  pressure  being  exerted.    Asoh's  (1958)  find- 
ing that  increasing  the  size  of  the  majority  beyond 
three  did  not  increase  the  amount  of  conformity  is  an 
example. 

The  earlier  ranlc*ordering  of  ambiguity,  majority 
size,  and  acquiescence  may  now  be  more  precisely 
characterized  in  terms  of  the  range  and  upper  limit 
of  effectiveness  of  each  variable— that  is,  the  range  is 
greater  and  the  upper  limit  is  higher  for  ambiguity  than 
for  majority  size,  and  in  turn  the  range  and  upper  limit 
is  greater  for  majority  size  than  for  acquiescence. 
Support  for  this  interpretation  may  be  found  by  examin- 
ing the  order  of  the  means  for  the  experimental  treatment 
combinations.    At  the  upper  and  lower  ends  (means 
weighted  6-7,  and  11-12  in  Table  9),  differences  in 
acquiescence  with  the  levels  of  ambiguity  euid  majority 
size  held  constant  had  no  significant  effect.  Within 
the  middle  range,  the  levels  of  acquiescence  are  sig- 
nificantly different  from  each  other  for  those  treatment 
combinations  where  ambiguity  and  majority  size  are 
constant  (i.e.,  the  mean  weighted  10  is  significantly 
greater  than  the  mean  weighted  9,  and  the  mean  weighted 
9  is  significantly  greater  than  that  weighted  8).  Sig- 
nificant differences  for  majority  size  with  the  other 
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variables  held  constant  occur  for  all  ranks  above 
8.    Significant  differences  for  ambiguity  occur  for 
each  of  tiie  matched  coaparisons. 


3UMMRI 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  Inves- 
tigate the  interactive  effects  of  variables  Influencing 
conformity.    The  experimental  work  of  Sherlf  (1936)  and 
Asch  (1951,  1952,  1956)  stimulated  research  on  con- 
formity, and  as  a  result  of  subsequent  research,  a 
large  number  of  variables  have  been  related  to  conformity. 
The  most  common  design  employed  has  been  the  single- 
variable  experiment,  which  has  precluded  determination 
of  the  interrelationships  of  variables  on  conformity. 

Following  Blake  and  Mouton  (196lb),  and  Samelson 
(1957),  influence  pressures  were  conceptualized  as 
arising  from  three  sources:    1)  the  characteristics 
of  the  stimulus  materials  used;  2)  the  properties  of 
the  social  context;  and  3)  the  personal  properties  of 
the  individual.    One  variable  from  each  source  was 
chosen  for  manipulation.    They  were:    1)  stimulus 
ambiguity,  2)  majority  size;  and  3)  the  social  acquies- 
cence characteristics  of  S, 

A2X2X2X2  factorial  design  was  employed  to 
test  the  effects  of  influence  (experimental  or  control 
conditions),  acquiescence  (high  or  low,  as  determined  by 
the  Bass  Social  Acquiescence  Scale),  majority  size  (^ 
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opposed  by  either  three  other  persons  or  one  other 
person),  and  ambiguity  (high,  defined  as  the  Judgment 
of  the  areas  of  geometric  figures;  or  low,  defined  as 
the  Judgment  of  the  Asch  lines).    On  the  basis  of  their 
acquiescence  scores,  176  women  were  selected  and  randomly 
assigned  to  one  of  the  sixteen  treatment  combinations. 
Using  a  modified  Orutchfield  apparatus,  eleven  Ss  were 
observed  under  each  treatment  combination.    At  the  end  of 
the  Judging  task,  a  questionnaire  concerned  with  S's 
reactions  to  the  experimental  situation  was  administered. 

It  was  found  that  ambiguity  and  majority  size  sig- 
nificantly affected  the  conformity  produced       <  .001). 
Acquiescence  was  significant  at  the  10  per  cent  level. 
In  interaction,  proportionately  more  conformity  was  pro- 
duced when  the  high  levels  of  ambiguity  and  majority  size 
were  combined  than  when  the  low  levels  of  each  were  com- 
bined.   When  one  of  the  two  variables  was  high  and  the 
other  low,  effects  due  to  the  level  of  acquiescence  were 
evident.    ¥hen  both  of  the  other  variables  were  high  or 
both  were  low,  there  was  no  difference  between  the  levels 
of  acquiescence. 

Prom  responses  to  the  postexperimental  questionnaire, 
it  was  found  that  the  experimental  variables  had  signifi- 
cant effects,  either  as  main  effects  or  in  Interaction,  on 
S's  rating  of  difficulty  in  determining  the  correct  alter- 
native in  the  Judging  task,  and  his  confidence  in  the 
correctness  of  his  choice.    Determining  the  correct  choice 
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was  rated  as  more  difficult  under  conditions  of  high 
ambiguity.    High  acquiescent  Ss  rated  difficulty  higher 
when  Influence  pressures  were  present,  and  under  con- 
ditions of  high  majority  size,  than  did  low  acquiescent 
Ss. 

Ratings  of  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  one's 
own  Judgment  were  lower  under  conditions  of  high  ambiguity, 
but  higher  overall  when  Influence  pressures  were  present. 
Por  the  high  acquiescent  Ss,  the  presence  of  influence 
decreased  the  confidence  in  self  ratings  for  the  low 
ambiguity  stimuli,  and  increased  the  confidence  in  self 
ratings  for  the  high  ambiguity  stimuli.    Heither  confi- 
dence in  the  correctness  of  the  Judgment  of  others,  nor 
the  estimate  of  perceived  disagreement  with  the  others  was 
affected  by  the  experimental  variables. 

Conformity  was  found  to  correlate  positively  with 
3*s  rating  of  difficulty  (.517),  and  negatively  with  his 
rating  of  confidence  in  his  own  Judgment  (-.359).  The 
negative  correlation  between  the  ratings  of  difficulty 
and  confidence  in  self  was  significantly  higher  (£  <.  .001) 
in  the  control  conditions  (-.904)  than  in  the  experimental 
conditions  (-.654). 

On  the  basis  of  results  from  single-variable  experi- 
ments,  the  ordering  of  the  treatment  combinations  was  pre- 
dicted in  terms  of  the  amount  of  conformity  produced.  The 
prediction  was  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  present 
study. 
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It  was  suggested  that  Influence  pressures,  either 
singly  or  combined,  must  reach  a  threshold  value  before 
they  elicit  conformity,  and  that  beyond  this  point  the 
combination  of  stronger  variables  produces  proportionately 
more  conformity  than  tiie  combination  of  weaker  variables. 
The  upper  limit  for  the  elicitation  of  conforml-ty  is 
determined  by  the  maximum  amount  of  conformity  S  will 
exhibit.    The  results  of  the  present  study  offered  support 
for  this  conceptualization. 

It  was  concluded  that  variables  do  combine  to  produce 
conformity,  and  that  the  amount  of  conformity  produced  in 
combination  is  a  function  of  the  amount  of  conformity 
produced  by  the  variables  individually.    The  characteristics 
of  the  environmental  situation  have  a  strong  effect  on  con- 
formity behavior,  but  the  personal  properties  of  the  indi- 
vidual upon  whom  pressure  is  being  exerted  cannot  be 
ignored.    Even  though  these  personal  properties  may  be 
less  effective  in  determining  conformity  than  environmental 
pressures,  they  have  a  definite  effect  on  his  evaluation 
of  the  situation  within  which  he  finds  himself. 
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APPENDIX  1 
TABLE  10 
DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  LINE  STIMULI 


Stimulus 

Number  Standard  Line  Oomparlson  Lines 


1  3.75 

2  .75 
3*  1.12 
4«  1.88 
5  1.50 
6*  1.12 
7*  2.25 
8*  3.00 
9*  2. 62 

10  1.88 

11*  3.00 

12»  2.25 


« 

Critical  stimuli. 


Key:    Underlined  numbers  Indicate  the  majority 
response.    Dimensions  given  are  as  they 
appeared  on  the  stimulus  card,  In  hun- 
dredths of  an  Inch. 
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APPENDIX  A 
TABLE  11 

DESCRIPTIOU  Cr  THE  AEEA  STIMULI 


Stimulus 

Number  Area  Size 


1 

R 

1.96 

2 

0 

4.91 

r. 

R 

5.50 

R 

T 

1. 

R 

3.25 

R 

T 

9» 

R 

2.00 

to 

R 

2.25 

T 

12« 

T 

2.19 

T  2.00 

T  5^5 
T  5.07 
0  4.91 

T  2.70 
0  4.91 

0  l-TZ 

T  2707 
T  4.24 
R  T759 


•Orltloal  stimuli 

Key I    The  geometric  shape  of  each  figure  Is 

represented  by  0  (circle),  R  (rectangle), 
T  (triangle).    Underlined  numbers  Indicate 
the  majority  response.    Dimensions  given  are 
as  they  appeared  on  the  stimulus  card.  In 
hundredths  of  an  Inch. 
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APPEIIDIX  A 


^/\ 

ABC 

Flgurt  12.— >A  sample  area  stinuluB  card. 


ABC 


Figure  13.— A  sample  line  stimulus  card 
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APPENDIX  B 
TABLE  12 


THE  SOCIAL  AOQUIESOEKOE  SOALS 


DIREOTIONS:    Indicate  whether  you  agree  (A),  disagree  (D), 
or  are  uncertain  (7)  about  each  of  the  following  sayings 
by  circling  one  of  the  three  choices.    Do  not  skip  any 
of  the  Items. 

A  ?  D  Success  against  odds  Is  the  greatest  of  American 
Ideals. 

A  7  D  Love  Is  the  greatest  of  Arts. 

A  7  D  There  Is  no  satisfaction  without  a  companion  to 
share  it. 

A  7  D  Love  of  the  opposite  sex  nalces  the  world  go  round. 

A  7  D  They  never  fall  who  die  In  a  great  cause. 

A  7  D  He  that  has  many  friends  need  never  fear  disaster. 

A  7  D  Destroyers  of  tyranny  have  contributed  the  most  to 
mankind. 

A  7  D  Tou  only  Injure  yourself  when  you  take  notice  of 
despised  critics. 

A  7  D  The  only  known  cure  for  fear  Is  faith. 

A  7  D  Our  chief  want  In  life  Is  somebody  who  will  make  us 
do  what  we  can. 

A  7  D  Never  trust  a  flatterer. 

A  7  D  He  who  laughs  last  laughs  longest. 

A  7  D  No  principle  Is  more  noble  or  holy  than  that  of  true 
obedience. 

A  7  D  There  Is  nothing  which  the  body  suffers  which  the 
soul  may  not  profit  by. 

A  7  D  One  false  friend  can  do  more  harm  than  one  hundred 
enemies. 
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A  7  D  Seeing  Is  believing. 
A  7  D  Still  water  runs  deep. 

A  7  D  Make  yourself  honey  and  the  flies  will  eat  you, 

A  ?  D  The  grass  is  always  greener  In  the  other  fellow's 
yard. 

A  ?  D  Most  big  cows  have  little  horns. 

A  7  D  Every  man  is  blind  to  his  own  defects. 

A  7  D  Jaws  are  the  only  part  of  the  body  that  like  to  work. 

A  7  D  Those  in  high  places  are  in  greater  danger  than  those 
in  lowly  ones. 

A  7  D  Life  is  a  struggle  from  beginning  to  end. 

A  7  D  Vild  oolts  make  good  horses. 

A  7  D  anpty  heads  go  with  loud  talk. 

A  7  D  ITou  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks. 

A  7  S  Oount  your  sheep  and  the  wolf  will  eat  them. 

A  7  D  Sleep  is  loved  by  everyone. 

A  7  D  The  feeling  of  friendship  is  like  that  of  being  com- 
fortably filled  with  roast  beef. 

A  7  D  Who  does  not  love  the  opposite  sex  remains  a  fool  the 
whole  life  long. 

A  7  D  Better  one  safe  way  than  a  hundred  on  which  you  are 
not  sure. 

A  7  D  We  like  best  that  which  lies  beyond  our  reach. 
A  7  D  Amusement  is  the  medicine  for  worry. 
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APPENDIX  B 
TABLE     1 3 

THE  POSTEXPERIMENTAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Please  describe  In  your  own  words  your  experience 
during  this  experiment. 


By  putting  a  oheolc  mark  on  the  line  below,  please 
Indicate  how  easy  or  difficult  you  feel  It  Is  to  pick 
the  correct  choice  for  this  material. 

  ^DIPPIOULT 

How  confident  were  you  of  the  correctness  of  the 
judgments  you  made? 

How  confident  were  you  of  the  correctness  of  the 
Judgments  of  the  others? 

(SirSiWj?  ?h'^  Mrf^i%M'^ 

0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24 

li'^J^lu'^^^  you  were  seriously  concerned  about 
those  times  that  you  disagreed  with  the  others? 


JTES 
JO 


Did  the  others  make  you  doubtful  about  your  accuracy? 


NO 
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8.  Would  you  say  that  you  were  tempted  at  times  to 
answer  as  the  others  did? 

 ^TES 

 ^NO 

9.  Did  you  ever  answer  as  the  others  did,  against  your 
own  first  oholoe? 

 YES 

 ^NO 

10.  The  results  of  this  study  depend  to  a  large  degree 
upon  separating  those  persona  who  have  prior  knowledge 
about  either  this  particular  experiment  or  other  similar 
experiments  (or  those  using  similar  types  of  apparatus) 
from  those  who  do  not  have  any  Information  about  It. 
Please  Indicate  below  whether  you  did  have  prior  Infor- 
mation 2L        type.    You  will,  of  course,  receive  experi- 
mental credit  In  either  case.    If  you  have  any  doubts 
about  how  to  answer  this  question,  the  experimenter  will 
be  glad  to  help  you. 

__jres,  I  did  have  prior  knowledge  or  Information. 
,_^No,  I  did  not  have  prior  knowledge  or  Information. 

If  you  answered  yes,  please  Indicate  below  what  you 
knew  or  had  heard,  and  where  or  how  you  received  this 
Information  (for  example,  from  previously  serving  In  a 
similar  experiment,  from  class  discussion,  a  text  book, 
another  student,  etc.). 
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APPENDIX  D 
TABLE  15 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OP  TRANSPORMED  CONPORMITI 
SCORES  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  COMBINATIONS  (N  =  11  IN 
EACH  TREATMENT  COMBINATION) 


Experiniental  (I^.) 

 i±    4=  

M  Jlz_     _JI±  ^ 


A°t  Am-     Am-t-     Am-         Am-h     Am-     Aid->»  Am- 

I2.691  1.544  1.310  .881  2.535  1.066  I.523  .942 
<5-  .730    .755    .766    .297       .786    .427    .425  .258 


Control  (I-) 

 A±   4- 

il±  M-  _Jk  Uz. 


— Aflll  Mz   Am-         Am*     Am-     Aja+  Aa- 

3C  1.383  .  787  1.503  .  754  1.4l4  .754  1.298  .754 
a-   .472    .251     .389    .149       .640    .149    .422  .149 
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APPENDIX  D 
TABLE   1 6 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OP  DIPPIOULTY  RATINGS 
FOR  THE  TREATMENT  COMBINATIONS  (^=11  IN  EACH 
TREATMENT  COMBINATION) 


Experimental  (I-f) 
At   4=  


Am*       Am-     Am^     Am-         Am-*-     Am-     Am»  Am- 
I  9.200  3.173  7.318  2.118     6.473  1.273  8.082  1.418 
<3- 2.554  3.410  2.542  1,960     3.003  1.395  1.743  1.480 


   A- 


 f^t   M- 

Ann-       Am-     Am-f  Am-         Ain't-  Am-     Am-»  Aa- 

X  7.973  1.254  8.327  .482  8.009  1.864  8.209  2.509 

<5- 2,484  1.106  2.986  ,376  3.178  1.037  2.168  1.994 
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APPENDIX  D 
TABLE  17 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OP  CONFIDENCE  IN  SELF 
RATINGS  FOR  THE  TREATMEFT  COMBINATIONS  (fi  =  1 1 
IN  EACH  TREATMENT  COMBINATION) 


Experimental  fit.) 

 At 

K-¥  M-  M->-  M- 


 Am-     Ann.     An-         Am-t-     Am-       Ann-  Am- 

3C  6.773  9.982  6.746  9.400  8.191  IO.89I  4.627  10.736 
<S- 3.366  2.165  2.854  2.221      2.090      .9312.359  1.379 


Control  (I-) 


 ia±    K-  M-^  M- 

~AS±  Am-       Amt'     Am-  Ann-       Am-       Am->.  Am- 

X  3.746  10.464  5.173  11.273  4.827    9.582  4.736  9.4l8 

<5  2.095    1.401  3.257      .512  2.273    1.1772.501  2.172 


ill 


iJ>PENDIX  B 
TIBLE  18 


SUMMARY  OP  ANALYSIS  OP  VARIAUOB 

IN  OTHERS 

POR  RATINGS 

OP  CONPISENCE 

Source  df 

}& 

Aoaulescenoe  (A)  1 

1 .477 

Majority  size  (M)  1 

7.447 

Ambiguity  (Am)  1 

21 .011 

2.123 

A  X  M  1 

.011 

A  X  Am  1 

.962 

M  X  Am  1 

1.182 

A  X  M  X  Am  1 

.029 

Error:  Within  treat- 
ments 80 

9.898 

Total  37 
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APPENDIX  E 
TABLE  19 

SUMMARY  OP  ANALYSIS  OP  VARIANCE  POR  ESTIMATES  OP 
PEROBIVBD  DISAGREEMENT 


Source  H  2B.  £ 


Acquiescence  (A)  1 

1                . 1 50 

Majority  size  (M)  1 

1  .047 

Ambiguity  (Azd)  1 

1  .024 

A  X  M  1 

1  .067 

A  X  Am  1 

1  .047 

M  X  Am 

1  .012 

A  X  M  X  Am 

1  .050 

Error  I  V^lthln  treatments  OO  .721 
Total  87 
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